











Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, 


——————— 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Toxias Smozert was born in the parish of Cardross, in Dum- 
bartonshire, in the year 1721. His father, Archibald, a Scotch 
gentleman of small fortune, was the youngest son of Sir James 
Smollett, who was knighted on King William’s accession, repre- 
sented the borough of Dumbarton in the last Scotch parliament, 
and was of weight enough to be chosen one of the commissioners for 
framing the treaty of union between the two countries. On his 
return from Leyden, where it was then the custom for young 
Scotchmen to complete their education, Archibald married Barba- 
ra, the daughter of Mr. Cunningham, of Gilbertfield, near Glasgow; 
and died soon after the birth of our poet, leaving him, with an- 
other sonand a daughter, dependent on the bounty of their grand- 
father. The place of Smollett’s nativity was endeared to him 
by its natural beauties; insomuch that, when he had an opportu- 
nity of comparing it with foreign countries, he preferred the neigh- 
bouring lake of Loch Lomond to those most celebrated in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. Being placed at the school of Dumbarton, 
which was conducted by John Love, a man of some distinction 
asa scholar, he is said to have exercised his poetical talents in 
writing satires on the other boys, and in panegyrising his heroic 
countryman Wallace. From hence, at the usual age, he was re- 
moved to Glasgow; and there making choice of the study of medi- 
cine, was apprenticed to Mr. John Gordon, a chirurgeon, who 
afterwards took out a diploma and practised as a physician. His 
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90 On the Life and Writings of Smollett. 


irresistible propensity to burlesque did not suffer the peculiarities 
of this man, whom he has represented under the character of Po- 
tion, in Roderick Random, to escape him. He made some amends 
for the indignity, by introducing honourable mention of the name 
of Dr. Gordon in the last of his novels. A more overt act of con- 
tumacy to his superiors, into which his vivacity hurried him, tri- 
fling as it may appear, is so characteristic, that I cannot leave it 
untold. A lad, who was apprenticed to a neighbouring chirur- 
geon, and with whom he had been engaged in frolic on a winter’s 
evening, was receiving a severe reprimand from his master for 
quitting the shop; and having alleged in his excuse, that he had 
been hit by a snow-ball, and had gone out in pursuit of the person, 
who had thrown it, was listening to the taunts of his master, on 
the improbability of such a story. “How long,” said the son of 
Aésculapius, with the confident air of one fearless of contradic- 
tion, “might I stand here, and such a thing not happen to me?’ 
when Smollett, who stood behind the pillar of the shop-door, and 
heard what passed, snatching up a snow-ball, quickly delivered 
his playmate from the dilemma in which this question had placed 
him, by ananswer equally prompt and conclusive. Not content 
with this attack, he afterwards made the offender sit for his whole- 
length portrait, in the person, as it is supposed, of Crab, in the 
same novel. 

In the midst of these childish sallies, he meditated greater things; 
and the sound of the pestle and mortar did not prevent him from 
attending to the inspirations of Melpomene. At the age of eighteen 
he had composed a tragedy on the murder of James I. the Scotish 
monarch, and about that time losing his grandfather, by whom he 
had been supported, and discovering that he must thenceforth rely 
on his own exertions for a maintenance, he set forth with his ju- 
venile production for London. On his arrival there, failing, as 
might be expected, to persuade the managers to bring his tragedy 
on the stage, he solicited and obtained the place of a chirurgeon’s 
mate, on board the fleet destined for the attack of Carthagena. 

Of this ill-conducted and unfortunate expedition, he not only 
made a sketch in his Roderick Random, but afterwards inserted 
more detailed account of it in the Compendium of Voyages. 
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After a short time, he was so littlé pleased with his employ- 
ment, that he determined to relinquish it, and remain in the 
West Indies. During his residence in Jamaica, he metwith Miss 
Anne Lascelles, to whom, after few a years, he was married, and 
with whom he expected to receive a fortune of three thousand 
pounds. In the islands he probably depended for a subsistence on 
the exercise of his skill as a chirurgeon. He returned to Lon- 
don in the year 1746; and though his family had distinguished 
themselves by their revolutionary principles, testified his sympathy 
with the late sufferings of his countrymen, in their expiring strug- 
gle for the house of Stuart, by some lines, entitled the Tears of 
Scotland. When warned ofthis indiscretion, he added that conclu- 
ding stanza of reproof to his timid counsellors, 

While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpair’d remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat; 
And spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathising verse shall flow: 
Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banish’d peace, thy laurels torn! 


His first separate publication was, Advice, a satire, in the au- 
tumn of this year. At the beginning of the next it was followed 
by a second part, called Reproof, in which he took an occasion o¢ 
venting his resentment against Rich, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den, with whom he had quarrelled concerning an opera, written 
by him for that theatre, on the story of Alcestis. In conse- 
quence of their dispute the piece was not acted, nor did he take 
the poet’s usual revenge by printing it. 

The fallacious prospect of his wife’s possessions now encoura- 
ged him to settle himself in a better house, and to live with more 
hospitality than his circumstances would allow him to maintain. 

These difficulties were in some measure obviated by the sale otf 
a new translation which he made of Gil Blas, and still more by the 
success of Roderick Random, which appeared in 1748. In none 
of his succeeding novels has he equalled the liveliness, force 
and nature of this his first essay. So just a picture of a seafaring 
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life especially had never before met the public eye. Many of our 
naval heroes may probably trace the preference which has decided 
them in their choice of a profession to an early acquaintance 
with the pages of Roderick Random, He has not, indeed, deco- 
rated his scenes with any seductive colours; yet such is the charm 
of a highly wrought description, that it often induces us to over- 
look what is disgusting in the objects themselves, and transfer the 
pleasure arising from the mere imitation to the reality. 


Strap was a man named Lewis, a book-binder, who came from 


Scotland with Smollett, and who usually dined with him at Chel- 


sea on Sundays. In this book he also found a niche for the exhibi- 


tion of his own distresses in the character of Melopoyn the dra- 


matic poet. His applications to the directors of the theatre, in- 
deed, continued so unavailing, that he at length resolved to publish 


his unfortunate tragedy by subscription, and in 1749 the Regicide 


appeared with a preface, in which he complained grievously of their 
neglect, and of the faithlessness of his patrons, among whom Lord 
Lyttleton particularly excited his indignation. In the summer 
of this year his view of men and manners was extended by a jour- 
ney to Paris. Here he met with an acquaintance and countryman 
in Doctor Moore, the author of Zeluco, who a few years after him 
had been also an apprentice to Gordon, at Glasgow. In his com- 
pany Smollett visited the principal objects of curiosity in the 
neighbourhood of the French metropolis. 

The canvas was soon stretched for a display of fresh follies: 
and the result was, his Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, in 1751. 

The success he had attained in exhibiting the characters of 
seamen led him toa repetition of similar delineations. But though 
drawn in the same broad style of humour, and, if possible, discri- 
minated by a yet stronger hand, the actors do not excite so keen 
an interest on shore as in their proper element. The Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality, the substance of which was communicated by 
the woman herself whose story they relate, quickened the curi- 
osity of his readers at the time, and a considerable sum which he 
received for the insertion of them augmented the profits which he 
derived from a.large impression of the work. But they form a 
very disagreeable interruption in the main business of the narra- 
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tive. The pedantic physician was intended for a representation 
of Akenside, who had probably too much dignity to notice the af- 
front for which some reparation was made by a compliment to his 
talents for didactic poetry, in our author’s History of England. 

On his return (in 1749) he took his degree of Doctor in Medi- 
cine, and settled himself at Chelsea, where he resided till 1763. 

The next effort of his pen, an Essay on the External Use of 
Water, in a letter to Dr.——, with particular remarks upon the 
present method of using the mineral waters at Bath, in Somerset- 
shire, &c. (in 1752) was directed to views of professional advance- 
ment. In his profession, however, he did not succeed; and meet- 
ing with no encouragement in any other quarter, he devoted him- 
self henceforward to the service of the booksellers. More novels, 
translation, historical compilation, ephemeral criticism, were the 
multifarious employments which they laid on him. Nothing that 
he afterwards produced quite came up to the raciness of his 
first performances. In 1753, he ‘published the Adventures of 
Ferdinand Count Fathom. In the dedication of this novel he 
left a blank after the word Doctor, which may probably be sup- 
plied with the name of Armstrong. From certain phrases that 
occur in the more serious parts, I should conjecture them to be 
hastily translated from another language. Some of these shall be 
laid before the reader, that he may judge for himself. “A solemn 
profession, on which she reposed herself with the most implicit 
confidence and faith;’ ch. xii, (v. 4, p. 54, of Dr. Anderson’s edi- 
tion.) — Our hero would have made his retreat through the port, 
by which he had entered;” instead of the door; ch. xiii. p. 55.— 
“ His own penetration pointed out the canal, through which his 
misfortune had flowed upon him;” instead of the channel; ch. xx. 
p- 94.——" Public ordinaries, walks, and spectacles; instead of pla- 
ces of entertainment;” ch. xxv. p. 125.—“ The Tyrolese, by the 
canal of Ferdinand’s finger and recommendation, sold a pebble 
for a real brilliant;” ch. xxxvii. p. 204.—“ A young gentleman 
whose pride was indomitable;” ch. xlvi. p. 242. In one chapter we 
find ourselves in a stage-coach, with such company as Smollett 
loved to introduce to his readers. 
He was about this time prosecuted in the King’s Bench, ona 
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charge of having intended to assassinate one of his countrymen, 
whose name was Peter Gordon. <A few blows of the cane, which, 
after being provoked by repeated insolence, he had laid across the 
shoulders of this man, appeared to be the sole grounds for the 
accusation, and he was, therefore, honourably acquitted by the 
jury. A letter, addressed to the prosecutor’s counsel who, in 
Smollett’s opinion, by the intemperance of his invective had abu- 
sed the freedom of speech allowed on such occasions, remains 
to attest the irritability and vehemence of his own temper. The 
letter was either not sent, or the lawyer had too much moderation to 
make it the subject of another action, the consequences of which 
he could have ill borne; for the expense, incurred by the former 
suit, was already more than he was able to defray, at a time when 
pecuniary losses and disappointments in other quarters were pres- 
sing heavily upon him. A person, for whom he had given security 
in the sum of one hundred and eighty pounds had become a 
bankrupt, and one remittance which he looked for from the East 
Indies, and another of more than a thousand pounds from Jamaica, 
failed him. From the extremity to which these accidents reduced 
‘him, he was extricated by the kindness of his friend, Doctor 
Macaulay, to which he had been before indebted; and by the li- 
berality of Provost Drummond, who paid him a hundred pounds 
for revising the manuscript of his brother Alexander Drummond’s 
travels through Germany, Italy, Greece, &c. which were printed 
in a folio volume in 1754. He had long anticipated the profits 
of his next work. ‘This was a translation of Don Quixote, pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1755. Lord W oodhouselee, in his Essay 
on Translation, has observed, that it is little else than an improve- 
ment of the version by Jarvis. On comparing a few passages with 
the original, I perceive that he fails alike in representing the dig- 
nity of Cervantes in the mock-heroic, and the familiarity of his light- 
er manner. These are faults that might have been easily avoided 
by many a writer of much less natural abilities than Smollett, who 
wanted both the leisure and the command of style that were re- 
quisite for such an undertaking. The time, however, which he 
gave to that great master, was not thrown away. He must have 
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come back from the study with his mind refreshed, and its powers 
invigorated by contemplating so nearly the most skilful delinea- 
tion that had ever been made of human nature, according to that 
view in which it most suited his own genius to look at it. 

On his return from a visit to Scotland, where a pleasant story 
is told of his being introduced to his mother as a stranger, and of 
her discovery of him after some time, with a burst of maternal affec- 
tion, in consequence of his smiling, he engaged (1756) in an oc- 
cupation that was not likely to make him a wiser, and certainly 
did not make him a happier man. The celebrity obtained by the 
Monthly Review had raised up a rival publication, under the 
name of the Critical. The share which Smollett had in the 
latter is left in some uncertainty. Doctor Anderson tells us, 
that he undertook the chief direction: and Mr. Nichols,* that he 
assisted Archibald Hamilton the printer. Whatever his part 
might be, the performance of it was enough to waste his strength with 
ignoble labour, to embitter his temper by useless altercation, and 
to draw on him contempt and insult from those who, however they 
surpassed him in learning, could scarcely be regarded as his supe- 
riors in native vigour and fertility of mind. “ Sure I,” said 
Gray, in a letter to Mason, “ am something a better judge than all 
the man-midwives and presbyterian parsons that ever were born. 
Pray give me leave to ask you, do you find yourself tickled 
with the commendations of such people? (for you have your share 
of these too) I dare say not; your vanity has certainly a better 
taste, and can then the censure of such critics move"you?” And 
Warburton, who had probably been exasperated in the same way, 
called his History of England the nonsense of a vagabond Scot. 

In the same year was published a Compendium of Authentic 
and Entertaining Voyages, in seven volumes, which was said to 
have been made under his superintendance. We have his own 
word,t that he had written a very small part of it.In 1757, his Re- 
prisal, or the Tars of Old England, an entertainment in two acts 
in which the scene throughout is laid on board ship, and which 
describes seamen in his usual happy vein, was acted at Drury-lane 


* Literary Anecdotes, vol. ili, p. 398- 
t Ina letterin Dr. Anderson’s Edition of his works, vol. i.p. 179. 
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with tolerable success. In 1758, he published his History of Eng- 
land from the invasion of Julius Ceesar to the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, four volumes. Of this work, hasty as it was, 
having been compiled in fourteen months, ten thousand copies 
were speedily sold. 

Some strictures in the Critical Review, which, in order to screen 
the printer of it, he generously avowed himself to have written, 
once more exposed him to a legal prosecution. The offensive pas- 
sages were occasioned by a pamphlet, in which Admiral Knowles 
had vindicated himself from some reflections that were incidentally 
cast on him in the course of sir John Mordaunt’s trial for the fail- 
ure of a secret expedition on the coast of France, near Rochefort. 

In his comments on the pamphlet, Smollett had stigmatized 
Knowles, the author of it, as “ an admiral without conduct, an 
engineer without knowledge, an officer without resolution, and a 
man without veracity.” It can scarely be wondered, if, after such 
provocation, the party injured was not deterred by menaces, or di- 
verted by proposals of agreement, from seeking such reparation as 
the law would afford him. ‘This reparation the law did not fail 
to give; and Smollett was sentenced to pay a penalty of one hun- 
dred pounds, and to be confinea for three months in the prison of 
the king’s Bench. Cervantes wrote his Don Quixote in a gaol; 
and Smollett, resolved, since he was now in one, that he would 
write a Don Quixote too. It may be said of the Spaniard, ac- 
cording to Falstaff’s boast, “ that he is not only witty in himself, 
but the cause that wit is in other men;” and among the many at- 
tempts at imitation, to which the admirable original has given 
rise, Sir Launcelot Greaves is not one of the worst. That a 
young man, whose brain had been slightly affected by a disap- 
pointment in love, should turn knight errant, at a time when 

books of chivalry were no longer in vogue, is not, indeed, in the 
first instance, very probable. But we are contented to overlook 
this defect in favour of the many original touches of character 
and striking views of life, particularly in the mad-house, and the 
prison into which he leads his hero, and which he has depicted with 
the force of Hogarth. If my recollection does not mislead me, 
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he will be found in some parts of this novel to have had before him 
the Pharsamond of Marivaux, another copy of Cervantes. But 
it does not any where, like Count Fathom, betray symptoms of 
being a mere translation. Sir Launcelot Greaves was first print- 
ed piecemeal in the British Magazine, or Monthly Repository, 
a miscellany to which Goldsmith was also a contributor. It 
has the recommendation of being much less gross and indelicate 
than any other of his novels. 

During the same period, 1761 and 1762, he published, in num- 
bers, four volumes of a Continuation of his History of England; 
and in 1765, a fifth, which brought it down to that time. 

Not contented with occupation under which an ordinary man 
would have sunk, he undertook, on the 29th of May, 1762, to pub- 
lish the Briton, a weekly paper, in defence of the Earl of Bute, 
on that day appointed first commissioner of the treasury; and con- 
tinued it till the 12th of February in the ensuing year; about 
two months before the retirement of that nobleman from office. 
By his patron he complained that he was not properly supported; 
and he incurred the hostility of Wilkes, who had before been his 
staunch friend, but who espoused the party in opposition to the 
Minister, by an attack, the malignance of which no provocation 
could have justified. 

In 1763, his name was prefixed, in conjunction with that of 
Francklin, the Greek professor at Cambridge, and translator of 
Sophocles and Lucian, to a version of the works of Voltaire, in 
twenty-seven volumes. To this he contributed, according to his 
own account, a small part; including all the notes historical and 
critical. ‘To the Modern Universal History, which was published 
about the same time, he also acknowledged himself to be a contri- 
butor, though of no very large portion. 

His life had hitherto been subjected to the toil and anxiety of 
one doomed to earn a precarious subsistence by his pen. Though 
designed by nature for the light and pleasant task of painting the 
humors and follies of men, he had been compelled to undergo the 
work of a literary drudge. Though formed to enjoy the endearnients 
of friendship, his criticisms had made those, who were before in- 


different to him, his enemies; and his politics, those whom he had 
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loved, the objects of his hatred. The smile which the presence 
of his mother for a moment recalled, had almost deserted his fea- 
tures. Still we may suppose it to have lightened them up occa- 
sionally, in those hours of leisure when he was allowed to unbend 
himself in the society of a wife, with whom he seems always to 
have lived happily, and of an only daughter, who was growing up 
to share with her his caresses, and to whom both looked as the 
future support of their age. 
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In her, rejoicing, I forgot mine ills. 
I have lost much; but she remains my comfort, 
My city and my nurse, my staff and guide. 

He had bemoaned his distresses as an author; but was now te 
feel calamity of a different kind. This only daughter was ta- 
ken from him by death, in her fifteenth year. Henceforward 
he was, with some short intervals, a prey to querulousness and 
disease. Soon after this loss (in June, 1763), being resolved to 
try what change of climate would do for him, he set out with his 
disconsolate partner on a journey through France and Italy. On 
quitting his own country he describes himself “ traduced by ma- 
lice, persecuted by faction, abandoned by false patrons, and over- 
whelmed by the sense of a private calamity, which it was not in 
the power of fortune to repair.””. The account which he published 
of this expedition on his return, shows that he did not derive from 
it the relief which he had expected. The spleen, with which he 
contemplated every object that presented itself to him, was ridi- 
culed by Sterne, who gave him the name of Smel!fungus. With this 
abatement, the narration has much to interest and amuse, and 
conveys some information by which a traveller might perhaps still 
profit. When he brings before us the driver pointing to the gib- 
beted criminal whom he had himself betrayed, and unconsciously 
discovering his own infamy to Smollett, we might suppose ourselves 
to be reading a highly wrought incident in one of his own fictions, 
His prognostics of the approaching Revolution in France are so 
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remarkable, that [ am tempted to transcribe them. ‘“ The king of 
France, in order to give strength and stability to his administra- 
tion, ought to have sense to adopt a sage plan of economy, and 
vigour of mind sufficient to execute it in all its parts with the 
most rigorous exactness. He ought to have courage enough to 
find fault, and even to punish the delinquents, of what quality 
soever they may be; and the first act of reformation ought to be a 
total abolition of all the farms. There are undoubtedly many marks 
of relaxation in the reins of the French government; and in all 
probability, the subjects of France will be the first to take the ad- 
vantage of it. There is at present a violent fermentation of dif- 
ferent principles among them, which, under the reign of a very 
weak prince, or during a long minority, may produce a great change 
in the constitution. In proportion to the progress of reason and 
philosophy, which have made great advances in this kingdom, 
superstition loses ground; ancient prejudices give way; a spirit 
of freedom takes the ascendant. All the learned laity of France 
detest the hierarchy as a plan of despotism, founded on ii posture 
and usurpation. The protestants, who are very numerous in the 
southern parts, abhor it with all the rancour of religious fanaticism. 
Many of the Commons, enriched by commerce and manufacture, 
grow impatient of those odious distinctions, which exclude them 
from the honours and privileges due to their importance in the 
commonwealth; and all the parliaments or tribunals of justice in 
the kingdom seem bent upon asserting their rights and inde- 
pendence in the face of the king’s prerogative, and even at the ex- 
pense of his power and authority. Should any prince, therefore , 
be seduced by evil counsellors, or misled by his own bigotry, to 
take some arbitrary step that may be extremely disagreeable to 
all those communities, without having spirit to exert the violence 
of his power for the support of his measures, he will become equal- 
ly detested and despised, and the influence of the Commons will 
insensibly encroach upon the pretensions of the crown.” (Travels 
through France and Italy, c. xxxvi. Smollet’s Works, vol. v. p, 
536.) This presentiment deserves to be classed with that prophecy 
of Harrington in his Oceana, of which some were fond enough to 
hope the speedy fulfilment at the beginning of the revolution. Smol- 
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lett passed the greater part of his time abroad at Nice, but pro- 
ceeded also to Rome and Florence. 

About a year after he had returned from the continent (in June 
1766), he again visited his native country, where he had the sa- 
tisfaction to find his mother and sister stillliving. At Edinburgh 
he met with the two Humes, Robertson, Adam Smith, Blair, and 
Ferguson; but the bodily ailments, under which he was labour- 
ing, left him little power of enjoying the society of men who had 
newly raised their country to so much eminence in literature. To 
his friend, Dr. Moore, then a chirurgeon at Glasgow whoaccompani- 
ed him from that place to the banks of Loch Lomond, he wrote, in 
the February following, that this expedition into Scotland had been 
productive of nothing but misery and disgust, adding that he was 
convinced his brain had been in some measure affected; for that 
he had had a kind of coma vigil upon him from April to November 
without intermission. He was at this time at Bath, where two 
chirurgeons, whom he calls the most eminent in England, and 
whose names were Middleton and Sharp, had so far relieved him 
from some of the most painful symptoms of his malady, particularly 
an inveterate ulcer in the arm, that he pronounced himself to be 
better in health and spirits than during any part of the seven 
preceding years. But the flattering appearance which his disor- 
der assumed was not of long continuance... A letter written to 
him by David Hume, on the 18th of July following, shows that 
either the state of his health, or the narrowness of his means, or 
perhaps both these causes together, made him desirous of obtain- 
ing the consulship of Nice or Leghorn. But neither the solicita- 
tions of Hume, nor those of the Duchess of Hamilton, could pre- 
vail on the minister, Lord Shelburne, to confer on him either of 
these appointments. In the next year, September 21, 1768, the 
following paragraph in a letter from Hume convinced him that he 
had nothing to expect from any consideration for his necessities 
in that quarter. “ What is this you tell me of your perpetual 
exile and of your never returning to this country? I hope that, 
as this idea arose from the bad state of your health, it will vanish 
on your recovery, which, from your past experience, you may ex- 
pect from those happier climates, to which you are retiring; after 
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which, the desire of revisiting your native country will probably 
return upon you, unless the superior cheapness of foreign coun- 
tries prove an obstacle, and detain you there. I could wish that 
means had been fallen on to remove this objection, and that at least 
it might be equal to you to live anywhere, except when the con- 
sideration of your health gave the preference to one climate above 
another. But the indifference of ministers towards literature, which 
has been long, and indeed almost always is the case in England, 
gives little prospect of any alteration in this particular.” 

lf ministers would in no other way conduce to his support, he 
was determined to levy on them at least an involuntary contri- 
bution, and accordingly (in 1769,) he published the Adventures of 
an Atom, in which he laid about him to right and left, and with 
a random humor, somewhat resembling that of Rabelais and Swift, 
made those whom he had defended, and those whom he had at- 
tacked alike the subject of very gross merriment. 

But his sport and his suffering were now coming to a close. 
The increased debility, under which he felt himself sinking, indu- 
ced him again to try the influence of a more genial sky. Early 
in 1770, he set out with his wife for Italy; and after staying a 
short time at Leghorn, settled himself at Monte Nero, near that 
port. In a letter to Caleb Whitefoord, dated the 18th of May 
he describes himself rusticated on the side of a mountain that 
overlooks the sea, a most romantic and salutary situation. One 
other flash broke from him in this retirement. His novel called 
the Expedition of Humphry Clinker, which he sent to England 
to be printed in 1770, though abounding in portraitures of exqui- 
site drollery, and in situations highly comical, has not the full 
zest and flavour of his earlier works. The story does not move 
on with the same impetuosity. The characters have more the ap- 
pearance of being broad caricatures from real life, than the crea- 
tures of a rich and teeming invention. ‘They seem rather the 
representation of individuals grotesquely designed and extrava- 
gantly coloured, than of classes of men. 

His bodily strength now giving way by degrees, while that of 
his mind remained unimpaired, he expired at his residence near 
Leghorn on 21st of October, 1771, in the 51st year of his age. 
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His mother died a littie before him. His widow lived twelve 


years longer, which she passed at Leghorn in a state of unhappy 
dependence on the bounty of the merchants at that place, and of 
a few friends in England. Out of her slender means she contri- 
ved to erect a monument to her deceased husband, on which the 


following inscription from the pen of his friend Armstrong was 
inscribed: 


Hic ossa conduntur 
TOBIZ SMOLLETT, Scoti; 

Qui prosapia generosa4 et antiqua natus, 
Prisce virtutis exemplar emicuit; 
Aspectu ingenuo, 

} Corpore valido, 
Pectore animoso, 
Indole apprime benigna, 
‘ Et fere supra facultates munifica 
a Insignis. 

Ingenio feraci, faceto, versatili, 
Omnigenz fere doctrinz mire capaci, 
Varia fabularum dulcedine 

i Vitam moresque hominum, 
Ubertate summa ludens depinxit. 
Adverso, interim, nefas! tali tantoque alumno, 
% Nisi quo satyrse opipare supplebat, 
Seculo impio, ignavo, fatuo, 
Quo Muse vix nisi nothe 
Merenatulis Britannicis 
a Fovebantur. 
In memoriam 
Optimi et amabilis omnino virt, 
Permultis amicis desiderati, 
Hocce marmor, 
Dilectissima simul et amautissima conjunx 
L. M. 
Sacravit. 


A column with a Latin inscription was also placed to com- 
memorate him on the banks of his favourite Leven, near the house 
in which he was born, by his kinsman Mr. Smollett of Bonhill. 

The person of Smollett is described by his friend Dr. Moore as 
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stout and well-proportioned, his countenance engaging, and his 
manner reserved, with a certain air of dignity that seemed to in- 
dicate a consciousness of his own-powers. 

In his disposition, he appears to have been careless, improvident, 
and sanguine; easily swayed both in his commendation and cen- 
sures of others by the reigning humor of the moment, yet warm, 
and (when not influenced by the baneful spirit of faction) steady 
in his attachments. On his independence he particularly prided 
himself. But that this was sometimes in danger from slight causes. 
is apparent from an anecdote related by Dr. Wooll, in his Life 
of Joseph Wharton. When Huggins* had finished his translation 
of Ariosto, he sent a fat buck to Smoilett, who at that time mana- 
ged the Critical Review; consequently the work was highly ap- 
plauded; but the history of the venison becoming public, Smollett 
was much abused, and in a future number of the Review retract- 
ed his applause, Perpetual employment of his pen left him little 
time for reflection or study. Hence, though he acquired a great- 
er readiness in the use of words, his judgment was not propor- 
tionably improved; nor did his manhood bear fruits that fully an- 
swered to the vigorous promise of his youth. Yet it may be 
questioned whether any other writer of English prose had, before 
his time produced so great a number of works of invention. When, 
in addition to his novels, we consider his various productions, his 
histories, his travels, his two dramatic pieces, his poems, his trans- 
lations, his critical labours, and other occasional publications, 
we are surprized that so much should have been done in a life of 
no longer continuance. 

Excepting Congreve, I do not remember that any of the poets, 
whose lives have been written by Johnson, is said to have produced 
any thing in the shape of a novel. Of the Incognita of Congreve, 
that biographer observes not very satisfactorily, that he would 


* From a letter of Granger’s (the author of the Biographical History of 
England,) to Dr. Ducarel (see Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii. p. 601,) it appears that Huggins 
made also a translation of Dante, which was never printed. He was son 
of that cruel keeper of the Fleet prison who was punished for the ill 
treatment of his prisoners.—(Ibid.) 
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rather praise it than read it, In the present series, Goldsmitli 
Smollett, and Johnson himself, if his Rasselas entitle him to rank 
in the number, are among the most distinguished in this species 
of writing, of whom Europe can boast. To these, if there be added 
the names of De Foe, Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne, not to 
mention living authors, we may produce such a phalanx as scarce- 
ly any other nation can equal. Indeed no other could afford a 
writer so wide a field for the exercise of this talent as ours, where 
the fullest scope and encouragement are given to the human mind 
to expand itself in every direction, and assume every shape and 
hue, by the freedom of the government, and by the complexity of 
civil and commercial interests. No one has portrayed the whim- 
sical varieties of character, particularly in lower life, with a hap- 
pier vein of burlesque than Smollett. He delights indeed, chiefly 
by his strong delineation of ludicrous incidents and grotesque 
manners derived from this source. He does not hold our curio- 
sity entangled by the involution of his story, nor suspend it by 
any artful protraction of the main event. He turns aside for no 
digression that may serve to display his own ingenuity or learn- 
ing. From the beginning to the end, one adventure commonly 
rises up and follows upon another, like so many waves of the sea, 
which cease only because they have reached the shore. 


The billows float in order to the shore, 
The wave behind rolls on the wave before. 


Admirable as the art of the novelist is, we ought not to confound 
it with that of the poet; nor to conclude, because the characters of 
Parson Adams, Colonel Bath, and Squire Western, in Fielding; 
and of Strap, Morgan, and Pipes, in Smollett, impress themselves 
as strongly on the memory, and seem to be as really individuals 
whom we have seen and conversed with as many of those which 
are the most decidedly marked in Shakspeare himself, that there- 
fore the powers requisite for producing such descriptions are as 
rare and extraordinary in one instance as in the other. For the 
poet has this peculiar to himself; that he communicates something 
from his own mind, which, at the same time that it does not pre- 
vent his personages from being kept equally distinct from one 
another, raises them all above the level of our common nature. Shak- 
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speare, whom we appear not only to know, personally, but to ad- 
mire and love as one superior to the cast of his kind,— 


Sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
has left some trick of his own lineaments and features discovera- 
ble in the whole brood. 


Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo 
Seminibus. 

It is this which makes us willing to have our remembrance of 
his characters refreshed by constant repetition which gives us 
such a pleasure in summoning them before us, as “ age cannot 
wither, nor custom stale.” This is a quality which we do not 
find in Fielding, with all that consummate skill which he employs 
in developing his story; nor in Smollett, with all that vivacity and 
heartiness of purpose with which he carries on his narrative. 

Of Smollett’s poems much does not remain to be said. The 
Regicide is such a tragedy as might be expected from a clever 
youth of eighteen: The language is declamatory, the thoughts 
inflated, and the limits of nature and verisimilitude transgressed 
in describing the characters and passions. Yet there are passages 
not wanting in poetical vigour. 

His two satires have so much of the rough flavour of Juvenal, 
as to retain some relish, now that the occasion which produced 
them has passed away. 

The Ode to Independence, which was not published till after 
his decease, amid much of common place, has some very nervous 
lines. The personification itself is but an awkward one. The 
term is scarcely abstract and general enough to be invested with 
the attributes of an ideal being. 

In the Tears of Scotland, patriotism has made him eloquent 
and pathetic; and the Ode to Leven Water is sweet and natural, 
None of the other pieces, except the Ode to Mirth, which has 


some sprightliness of fancy, deserve to be particularly noticed. 
FEBRUARY, 1823—wno, 250, 14 
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THE PROTESTANT MISSION TO CHINA* 


We have heard so much of late years of the journals of Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and, particularly, thanks to Mr. Southey, 
of the Jesuits in South America, that we took up, with some in- 
terest, the present narrative of a modern Protestant Mission, em- 
bracing a sphere of operation at the least as important as the Abi- 
pones of a Dobrizhoffer, or any other half-explored horde of eith- 
er hemisphere. We confess, however, that we have been disap- 
pointed in the character of much of the information contained in 
Mr.Milne’s volume. It is, in truth, a long, and often a very hea- 
vy, detail of the wnimportant as well as important events which 
have befallen the protestant Chinese Missionaries, with their 
wives and children, during ten years, and might, so far as the 
public are concerned, be very advantageously condensed into one- 
fourth or fifth part of its present dimensions. The benevolent 
author has a most grievous habit of writing dissertations where it 
was only necessary to relate facts, as well as of relating facts which 
are often of as little value to the public as some of his dissertations; 
yet, with these somewhat severe introductory remarks still wet on 
our paper, we must not fail to add, what atfords some excuse for 
the tediousness of many of Mr. Milne’s details, that his work is 
intended chiefly for the use of those persons who are, or may be 
in future employed in the Ultra-Ganges Missions, to whom much 
of what is very dry and tame to an ordinary reader, especially in 
Europe, may be very useful and necessary. It may be well also, 
asa matter of history, to have this minute account of the early pro- 
ceedings of an establishment, which, in future ages, may, perhaps 
be referred to as an early germ of Ultra-Ganges Christianity. 
The unborn historiographers of China, and the Malayan Archipe- 
lago, will have to thank Mr. Milne for a narrative, which, though 
it may now appear disproportionately long and minute, will fill a 
chasm in their histories, which the antiquaries ef Europe would 
gladly find supplied in our own, With wiat interest should we 
now peruse an authentic and detailed account of the first ten, or 
first hundred years of Christianity in Great Britain: though even 
in this case we could dispense with some of the particulars which 
the Ultra-Ganges annalist has thought it necessary to record,— 
particulars very proper doubtless to be noticed on the minute- 
books of the mission, or to be discussed as matters of business at 
the scene of action, but quite unworthy to figure at full length in 
print fer the edification of general society. 


* A Retrospect of the First Ten Years of the Protestant Mission to China 
(now, in connexion with the Malay, denominated the Ultra Ganges Mis- 
sions,) accompanied with miscellaneous Remarks on the Literature, His- 
tory, and Mythology of China. By William Milne. Malacca, at the 
Anglo-Chinese Press, 1820. 8vo. pp. 376. 
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To all persons, however, who are interested, either practicall 
or speculatively, in missionary exertions, the preseat volume will 
afford much valuable information; and even for readers who have 
little taste for this species of intelligence, a class with whom we 
by no means wish to symbolize, Mr. Milne communicates many 
particulars which deserve their perusal and attention, We could 
wish, because it would powerfully tend to promote the public in- 
terest in religious missions, that missionaries would more general - 
ly endeavour to secure a perusal of their publications among per- 
sons of general literature, by enriching them with communications 
of universal interest to the reading part of the community. Much 
indeed has been done in this way; and we could easily show that 
geography, history, philology, the science of antiquities, and mis- 
cellaneous literature, are under obligations of the very highest 
class to Christian missionaries; and never more so than at the 
present moment, when in every quarter of the globe are to be 
found among the agents of benevolence persons of enlarged and 
philosophical minds, who have diligently surveyed and reported on 
the countries they have visited, and added as much to the stock 
of universal knowledge as to the diffusion of Christian principles. 
We believe that it is from the purest motives that still more has 
not been effected in this department; and we can well feel with Mr. 
Burke, in his panegyric on Howard, how far more sublime is the 
moral taste that actuates a faithful agent of benevolence than the 
gratification of a mere scientific or literary predilection. Still we 
think, that our missionaries, without in any way debasing their 
higher tastes, or diminishing their religious usefulness, might de- 
vote a share of attention to points of very subordinate importance 
to them, but which would greatly interest and instruct many rea- 
ders who do not generally trouble themselves with missionary 
narratives. No human mind can for many years together profita- 
bly devote itself, with close attention, for seventeen or eighteen 
hours every day, to one given subject;there must be a certain de- 
gree of change in its habits of thought; both body and mind require 
some intervals of relaxation and variety of employment. Withe 
out, therefore, any sacrifice as respects his great object, an intelli- 
gent and industrious missionary may do much for the promotion of 
science and the general interests of human nature. Located per- 
haps, in a region almost unknown to his countrymen, or the lite- 
rati of Europe, he may, in his walks and recreations, almost with- 
out effort, collect in the course of years, a variety of important 
facts in geology, meteorology, botany, and geography; he may 
amass a fund.of thermometrical, barometrical, magnetical, and 
other scientific observations; he may note the phenomena of winds, 
and tides, and currents; in short, he may incidentally confer upon 
science such benefits as will command general attention and re- 
spect to his communication. It is superfluous to add how much 
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benefit he may render to man as man, and apart from, though not 
unconnected with, his ae and spiritual destinies, by introdu- 
_— the arts of civilized life; by naturalizing useful vegetables 
and animals; by improving the agriculture and rude manufactures 
of a country; and by convincing both his civilized neighbours at 
home, and the immediate objects of his benevolent labours, that a 
missionary, while he is devoted supremely to his immediate voca- 
tion as a spiritual instructor, is not necessarily destitute of any 
taste or quality that can adorn, or ameliorate, or exalt the ordina- 
ry condition of humanity. 

Mr. Milne begins his work with showing that Christianity is 
suited to, and intended for all nations; and proceeds to epitomize 
the efforts of former ages to diffuse its benefits. He states that 
the first attempts to extend the Gospel to China were made by the 
Nestorians, who, from the fifth century, when that sect arose, to 
the end of the seventh century, penetrated through the various 
countries eastward of Constantinople, as far as ‘Tartary, where 
they spread their doctrines and formed Christian societies. The 
arrived in China about the end of the seventh century, and estab- 
lished churches; from which period little is known of them for 
nearly five hundred years. In the thirteenth century they are 
stated by Mosheim to have had a flourishing church in the North 
of China, where it still continued to exist in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, after Christianity had been nearly extinguished 
in Tartary. During the course of the fifteenth and the early part 
of the sixteenth centuries, Nestorianism is thought to have entirely 
died away in China. 

Mr. Milne states, what appears somewhat remarkable, that 
though according to Mosheim and other ecclesiastical historians, 
Christianity had existed in China, in the Nestorian form, for 
more than eight hundred years, no authentic Chinese record that 
our author had been able to discover, notices the circumstance of 
its introduction, or alludes to the efforts, doctrines, sufferings, or 
extinction of its votaries; nor, with the exception of one stone tab- 
let, mentioned by some Romish missionaries, could Mr. Milne 
learn that any Christian monument, or inscription, or an vesti- 
ges of ecclesiastical edifices, had been noticed by any Chinese 
writer. Besides which, no part of the Nestorian doctrines or ce- 
remonies appears, according to our author, to have mingled with 
the pagan systems of China. These circumstances are the more 
singular, as the Chinese writers notice every other foreign sect 
which has entered their country; and particularly several which 
prevailed at the very period at which, according to-Mosheim and 
other historians, the Nestorians were a flourishing community in 
China. 

The Church of Rome, which, with all its enormities, has made 
at different periods truly zealous efforts for the conversion of the 
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heathen, directed its attention in the thirteenth century to this 
country. Anembassy, composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, was sent 
from Pope Nicholas IV. to the Emperor of the Tartars; their prin- 
cipal object being Tartary; though it is said that they erected 
some churches also in China. In the year 1307, the Gospel had 
made such progress in this country, that Pope Clement V. eleva- 
ted Cambalu, which some think means Peking, into an archbish- 
opric. At the commencement of the seventeenth century, num- 
bers of Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Capuchins, entered 
China, from which period there were considerable accessions of 
native converts. Some of the Romish missionaries in this coun- 
try have been eminent models of zeal, patience, and Christian pie- 
ty; though unhappily all were not of this character. ‘To the west- 
ern fictions and fopperies of the Romish church, began to be ad- 
ded many of oriental growth; divisions were introduced into these 
infant societies, and commissioners were despatched from Rome, 
armed with pompous powers, to hear and determine controversies, 
which they only exasperated by their interference; all which cir- 
cumstances greatly impeded the extention of pure Christianity 
among the natives. 

Of late years the Romish missionaries have been violently per- 
secuted; they have also melted away in consequence of the mod- 
ern reverses which have befallen the papal power, and crippled 
the efforts of the Romish propogandists throughout the world. 
And, what is still worse, from the wretched policy of witholding 
the Scriptures from their lay members, they have left no germ be- 
hind them to keep up a succession of converts, who, thus depri- 
ved both of oral and written instruction, have gradually relapsed 
into their primitive paganism. 

Mr. Milne’s second chapter is devoted to a rapid sketch of the 
history and national character of the Chinese. The following 
passage will show that our author’s estimate is not very high: 

“China, notwithstanding the advantages which she has enjoyed 
from the writings of her sages and the wisdom of her lawgivers, 
possesses little intellectual and moral excellence—little honoura- 
ble principle as a nation—little regard to truth; but much fraud 
and artifice, and contempt of other tribes of men. She possesses, 
in an astonishing measure, the art of turning all her intercourse 
with foreigners to her own honour and advantage; while they are 
made to feel their own insignificance and dependence. Idle dis- 
plays of majesty and authority must satisfy those nations which 
seek her alliance; for in vain will they look for truth or ve eo 
ful treatment. If they can be contented to bow down, and ac- 
knowledge that their bread, their water, and their existence are 
the effects of her bounty; she will not deal unkindly with them. 
But woe to that nation which dares presume even to think itself 
equal, or within a thousand degrees of equality—that nation is 
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rude, barbarous, obstinate, and unfilial: not to tear it up root and 
branch, is a display of forbearance worthy of the Sovereign of the 
Celestial Empire alone! 

“If in her intercourse with foreign countries, China cannot with 
truth and justice make all things appear honourable to herself, she 
makes no difficulties about using other means. « She discolors nar- 
rative—she misquotes statements—she drags forth to the light 
whatever makes for her own advantage—and industriously seals 
up in oblivion whatever bears against her. She lies by system; 
ay. right or wrong, must have all to look well on paper.” (P 24, 
o 

The religious codes of China are thus described:— 

“ Most of the forms of mythology which make any figure in the 
page of History, now exist in China; except that their inde- 
cent appendages and their direct tendency to injure buman life, 
have been cut off. The idolatry of ancient Canaan, of Egypt, of 
Greece, of Rome, of Chaldea, and of India, are all to be found 
here, though with some slight variations. China has her Diana, 
her A¢olus, her Ceres, her Esculapius, her Mars, her Mercury, her 
Neptune, and her Pluto, as weli as the western Pagans had. She 
has gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous—gods of the hills, 
of the vallies, of the woods, of the districts, of the family, of the 
shop, and of the kitchen! she adores the gods who are supposed to 
preside over the thunder, the rain, the fire; over the grain, over 
births and deaths, and over the small-pox; she worships ‘ the host 
of heaven, the sun, the moon, and the. stars.’ She also worships 
the genii of the mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas; together with 
birds, beasts, and fishes. She addresses prayers and offers sac- 
rifices, to the spirits of departed kings, sages, heroes; and pa- 
rents whether good or bad. Her idols are silver and gold, wood 
and stone, and clay; carved or molten, the work of men’s hands. 
Her altars are on the high hills, in the groves, under the green 
trees; she has set up her idols at the corners of the streets, on the 
sides of the highways, on the banks of canals, in boats, and in ships. 
Astrology, divination, eomancy, and necromancy, every where 
ae Spells and charms, every one possesses. ‘They are 
iung about the neck, or stitched up in one’s clothes, or tied to the 
bed-posts, or written on the door; and few men think their per- 
sons, children, shops, boats, or goods safe without them. ‘The Em- 
perors of China, Ls statesmen, her merchants, her people, and 
her PpHILosorHERs also, are all idolaters. For, though many of the 
learned affect to despise the popular superstitions, and to deride 
all worship, except that paid to the great and visible objects of na- 
ture, heaven and the earth; yet their own system is incapable of 
raising them above that which they affect to contemn; and at the 
hour of death, finding that some god is noneey and not know- 
ing the true God, they send for the priests of false gods, to pray 
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for their restoration to health, and for the rest of their spirits after 
dissolution, anda happy return to the world again. It is remark- 
able that the Yu-keaou, or sect of the learned, though in health — 
they laugh at the fooleries of the more idolatrous sects, yet gener- 
ally in sickness, in the prospect of death, and at funerals, employ 
the Ho-cuane and Taou-szx, to offer masses; recite the king;* 
write charms; ring bells; chaunt prayers; and entreat the gods. 
Admitting the influence which universal custom has over them in 
these things, we may perhaps also conclude that they feel their 
own system uncomfortable to die with. In that awful hour, when 
‘heart and flesh fail,” human beings generally feel the necessity 
of resorting to some system, either true or false, which professes 
to afford any hope of escaping, or mitigating, those evils which a 
consciousness of sin compels them. to fear; and of attaining that 
happiness, the desire of which is identified with our nature.” 
(P. 29—31.) 

In the year 1807, the “ London Missionary Society,” a benev- 
olent institution composed of various denominations of Christians, 
chiefly of Calvinistic dissenters, sent out the Rev. R. (now Dr.) 
Morrison as their representative to China. At that period very 
little was known of the moral and religious state of that vast em- 
pire; for though the Roman Catholic missionaries had accumulated 
a large stock of materials of information, their accounts were too 
detached and unwieldy to be generally accessible or useful. The 
immediate object of Mr. Morrison’s mission was to study the lan- 
guage, with a view to the translation of the Scriptures, and possi- 
bly the compilation of a Chinese dictionary; which was much wan- 
ted, not only for missionary, but for political and commercial 
purposes. In both these objects Dr. Morrison has succeeded even 
beyond the expectations of his friends. His dictionary has ob- 
tained ghe distinguished patronage and pecuniary assistance of 
the East’ India Company, and has received the highest suffrages. 
of oriental scholars both in Europe and in the East. His trans- 
lation of the New Testament was finished in 1813, since which 
period it has had a wide circulation, by means chiefly of the inter- 
course of persons speaking Chinese with Malacca and other pla- 
ces under Kuropean authority. ‘The Old Testament has also been 
completed in Chinese. It is greatly to the credit of the candour 
of Dr. Morrison and his colleagues, that,as a manual of devotion, 
he has translated the English Liturgy, professing himself unable 
to find any other uninspired composition so well adapted for the 
devotional exercises of his converts. 

Our author, who was sent out to Macaoas Dr. Morrison’s col- 
league, in 1813, appears to have been deeply impressed with the 
injurious effects arising from the absence of the forms and ordi- 


nances of religion among the British and other Christian residents 
and visitants in China. He remarks:—~ 


* King, standard books, ofa religious and moral kind thus denominated 
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« The Chinese, however opposed to the Gospel themselves, never 
object to foreigners using’ the religions of their respective nations, 
whatever these may be. On the contrary, men who seem to re- 
gard no God, and treat with contempt every kind of religion, sink 
greatly in the estimation of the sober-minded. The foreign com- 
mercial establishments in China, are considered the representa- 
tives of their several countries; and to leave them totally desti- 
tute of religious ordinances, and of public teachers tends to di- 
minish their national consequence in the eyes of the Chinese; and 
not, as some have foolishly thought, to anew the suspicions of 
that people. Independently, however, of any political considera- 
tion, the fact that the several factories are without Christian or- 
dinances, and that there are several thousands of foreigners, En- 
glish, Americans, &c. professing the Gospel, for three or four 
months annually, during the time the ships are in China, entirely 
destitute of Christian instruction, will not be viewed as a light 
matter by the friends of truth, morality, and religion. The effect 
of those instructions which our countrymen receive from their re- 
spective clergymen and pastors at home, is often lost in the con- 
taminations which reign around them while abroad; and many of 
them die in China without any one to administer salutary instruc- 
tion and consolation in their last moments! It is earnestly to be 
wished that the different Christian nations which trade at Canton, 
particularly England and America, from which the greatest num- 
ber of persons annually come, would seriously consider this, and 
speedily adopt suitable means for the removal of so great an evil.” 

- 107, 108. 

As the ial of China renders prints and other missionary avo- 
cations difficult and precarious, Mr. Milne informs us, that it was 
determined by the friends and members of the Ultra-Ganges mis- 
gion to make Malacca their principal station. Since thamproject 
was carried into execution, other missionaries have arrived at that 
lace; and an establishment has been formed, entitled, «’The An- 
lo-Chinese College;’’ where various publications, Chinese, Malay, 
and English, have been prepared, printed, and widely circulated; 
and among others, a periodical work, “ The Indo-Chinese Gleaner,” 
which contains a considerable portion of oriental information. 

We pass by the affairs of the mission, to extract some of Mr. 
Milne’s remarks on Chinese printing, the details of which may 
probably be unknown to most of our readers. 

« The Chinese have three methods of printing. The first in- 
vented, and that which almost universally prevails, is called ‘ Moh- 
pan, or wooden plates.’ It is a species of stereotype, and answers 
all the ends thereof, as the letters do not require to be distributed 
and re-composed; but, being once clearly cut, they remain, till 
either the block be destroyed, or till the characters be se worn 
down by the ink-brush, as to be illegible. 
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The second is called Lah-pan, i.e. ‘ wax plates’ and consists in 
spreading a coat of wax on a wooden frame, after which, with a 
graving tool they cut the characters thereon. This method is rare- 
ly adopted, except in cases of haste and urgency; and it differs 
from the former only in the kind of plate on which the words are 
engraved. ‘This sort of printing I have not seen practised by the 
Chinese, nor observed it noticed in any book. ‘The printers em- 
ployed at Malacca, say that when an urgent affair occurs, a num- 
ber of workmen areicalled in, and asmall slip of wood, with space 
for one, two or more lines, is given to each, which they cut with 
great expedition, and when all is finished, join together, by small 
wooden pins; by this means a page, or a sheet, is got up very 
speedily, like an Extra-Gazette in an English printing office. 
This method they say, is, from its expeditiousness, called Lah-pan, 
and they know nothing of the other. 

“ The third is denominated Hwo-pan, i.e. ‘ living plates,’ so cal- 
led from the circumstance of the characters being single, and 
moveable, as the types used in European printing. Kang-he, in 
1722, had a great number of these moveable types made of copper; 
whether cut, or cast, it is not said. ‘The Chinese are not howevy- 
er entirely ignorant of casting, though they do not use it to any 
extent. The Imperial seals on the Calendar, are cast with the 
Chinese character on one half of the face, and the Manchow Tartar 
on the other. Copper vessels used in the temples, and bells, have 
frequently ancient characters, and inscriptions cast with them. 
Whether they have ever attempted to cast single characters, orto 
frame matrices, similar to those which are used in casting types 
for alphabetic languages, does not appear. ‘These Hwo-pan, or 
moveable types, are commonly made of wood. ‘The Canton daily 
paper, called Fuen-mun-pao, (i. e. A report from the outer gate of 
the palace,) containing about 500 words, or monosyllables, is prin- 
ted with these wooden types; but in so clumsy a manner as to be 
scarcely legible. 

“ At Macao, in the Missionary department of the College of St. 
Joseph, { have seen several large cases full of this description of 
type, with which they print such Roman Catholic books as are 
wanted for the Missions. In the Anglo-Chinese College Library 
at Malacca, there is 4 Life of the Blessed Virgin in two, and The 
Lives of the Saints in twenty-six, volumes, 18mo. printed with the 
wooden type, at the College of St. Joseph; but all that can be said 
of the printing is, that it is barely legible—a vast difference be- 
tween it and the other Catholic books, which were executed in the 
common way,—those of them that were cut at Pekin in blocks, 
are elegantly printed. On asking the priests at St. Joseph’s the 
reason why they used the moveable type, seeing it was so much 
inferior in beauty to the other method, they answered that the per- 
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secution in China had obliged them to adopt this method, as blocks 
were more cumbersome, and not so easily carried off, or hidden, 
in cases where the Missionaries were obliged to flee, or where 
they expected a search to be made by the Mandarins. The cop- 
per types look better on the paper than the wooden ones; but the 
impression is inferior in beauty to that from moderately well exe- 
cuted blocks. A history of the Loo-choo Islands, in 4 vols. octa- 
vo, compiled by the authority of Keen-lung, was printed with cop- 
per types; and may be given as an instance of this inferiority, 
though its execution is by no means bad. The Chinese have no 
press; but whether the forms are of wooden blocks, waxen plates, 
or moveable types, they have the same method of printing, or cast- 
ing off, that is, by means of a dry brush rubbed over the sheet. 

“ The Chinese have six different kinds, or rather six different 
forms, of the character, each of which has its appropriate name; 
and all of which are occasionally used in printing. That which, 
like our Roman, prevails most generally is called Sung-te. To 
write this form of the character, is of itself an employment in 
China. There are men who learn it purposely, and devote them- 
selves entirely to the labour of transcribing for the press. Few 
of the eavied den write it: indeed they rather think it below them 
to do the work of a mere transcriber. With respect to moveable 
types, the body of the type being prepared, the character is written 
inverted, on the top: this is a more difficult work than to write for 
blocks. After this, the type is fixed in a mortise, by means of 
two small pieces of wood, joined together by a wedge, and then 
engraved; after which it is taken out, and the face lightly drawn 
across a whetstone, to take off any rough edge that the carving in- 
strument may have left. 

“ The process of preparing for and printing with the blocks, or 
in the stereotype way is as follows. The block, or wooden plate, 
ought to be of the Lee or 7'saou tree, which they describe thus:— 
The Lee and Tsaou are of a fine grain, hard, oily, and shining; of 
@ sourish taste, and what vermin do not soon touch; hence used in 
printing.’ The plate is first squared to the size of pages, with 
the margin at top and bottom; and is in thickness generally about 
half an inch. They then smooth it on both sides with a joiner’s 
plane; each side contains two pages, or rather indeed but one page 
according to the Chinese method of reckoning; for they number 
the leaves not the pages of a book. The surface is then rubbed 
over with rice, boiled to a paste, or some glutinous substance, 


‘which fills up any little indentments, not taken out by the plane; 


and softens and moistens the face of the board, so that it more 
easily receives the impression of the character. 

«“ The transcriber’s work is, first to ascertain the exact size of 
the page, the number of lines, and of characters in each line; and 
then to make what they call a kih, or form of lines, horizontal and 
perpendicular, crossing each other at right angles, and thus leay- 
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ing a small square for each character—the squares for the same 
sort of character, are all of equal size, whether the letter be com- 

licated as to strokes, or simple: a letter or character with fifty 
strokes of the pencil, has no larger space assigned to it than one 
with barely a single stroke. This makes the page regular and 
uniform in its appearance, though rather crowded, where many 
complicated characters follow each other in the same part of the 
line. ‘The margin is commonly at the top of the page, though not 
always so.—Marginal notes are written, as with us, in a smaller 
letter. This form of lines, being regularly drawn out, is sent to 
the printer, who cuts out all the squares, leaving the lines promi- 
nent; and then prints off as many sheets, commonly in red ink, 
as are wanted. The transcriber then with black ink, writes in 
the squares from his copy; fills up the sheet; points it; and sends 
it to the block cutter, who, before the glutinous matter is dried 
up from the board, puts the sheet on inverted, rubs it with abrush 
and with his hand, till it sticks very close to the board. He next 
sets the board in the sun, or before the fire, for a little; after 
which he rubs off the sheet entirely with his fingers; but not be- 
fore a clear impression of each character has been communicated. 
The graving tools are then employed, and all the white part of the 
beard is cut out, while the black, which shows the character, is 
carefully left. The block being cut, with edged tools of various 
kinds, the process of printing follows. The block is laid on a table 
and a penish made of hair, being dipped in ink, is lightly drawn 
over the face. ‘The sheets being already prepared, each one is 
laid on the block, and gently pressed down by the rubbing of a 
kind of brush, made of the hair of the Tsung tree. The sheet is 
then thrown off; one man will throw off 2,000 copies in a day. 
Chinese paper is very thin, and not generally printed on both sides, 
though in some particular cases that is alps done. In binding, 
the Chinese fold up the sheet, turning inward that side on which 
there is no impression. On the middle of the sheet, just where it 
is folded, the title of the book, the number of the leaves, and of 
the sections, and also sometimes the subject treated of, are print- 
ed, the same as in European books, except that in the latter, they 
are at the top of the page, whereas here, they are on the front-edge 
of the leaf; and generally cut so exactly on the place where itis 
folded that in turning the leaves, one sees half of each character, 
on one side, and the other half, on the other. The number of 
sheets destined to constitute the volume, being laid down and 
pressed between two boards, on the upper one of which a heavy 
stone is laid, are then covered with a sort of coarse paper—not 
with boards as in Europe; the back is then cut, after which the 
volume is stitched, not in our way, but through the whole volume 
at once, from side to side, a hole having been previously made 
through it with a small pointed iron instrument. The top and 
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bottom are then cut, and thus the whole process of Chinese type- 
cutting, printing, and -pemem, be finished.” (P. 223-—228.) 

Our author enters into a long argument respecting the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Chinese method of printing—name- 
ly, by means of blocks, like our engravings on wood—as contrast- 
ed with the European, and gives the sicefaioun very decidedly to 
the former. Some of his arguments appear to us quite inconclu- 
sive. He remarks, forexample, that Chinese block printing “ pos- 
sesses all the advantages of European stereotype, except two—du- 
rability of the block, and the combining of several pages in a large 
form for printing.” Now the first of these exceptions is the very 

oint which constitutes the chief utility of stereotype-printing, 
and to be deficient in this, is at once to concede the superiority. 
We of course concur with Mr. Milne, in admitting the difficulty 
of applying the European method of printing by moveable types 
to a language of hieroglyphics, in which there is no regular alpha- 
bet, and where, perhaps, forty thousand characters would be ne- 
cessary. But we are by no means convinced that the obstacle is 
insuperable. It is true, indeed, that no missionary society, or in- 
dividual type-founder, could undertake the expense and risk of 
preparing forty thousand matrices, from which not a single fount 
of types might ever be disposed of. But if by the public spirit of 
the government, or of some opulent body of individuals, such a set 
of matrices were once prepared, from which founts might be cast 
at a very moderate expense for every part of the empire, and eve- 
7 place where Chinese is written or spoken; we are inclined to 
think that the uniformity, correctness, and superior beauty of 
workmanship of such characters above those of wooden blocks, 
would in time bring them into use. ‘here would indeed be many 
difficulties in composing from such a multitude of characters, 
which it is not necessary to detail; but a few years’ experience 
and practice would doubtless enable a compositor so far at least 
to overcome them as to set up his types with incredibly greater 
rapidity than a wood-cutter engraver could form his blocks, the 
best workman being able to cut only about 150 letters in a day. 
The types, when done with, could be distributed, and would be 
ready for any other work; the press might also be easily corrected, 
which at present can only be done by a laborious process, the 
workman cutting out the wrong character from his block, fitting 
in @ slip of wood in its place, and cutting theright character upon 
it. Ifthere be a letter to be expunged, he cuts out not only the 
celinquent, but its two neighbours on both sides, inserts a new slip 
of wood, and engraves four characters in the place of the five. If 
several words, or a line, or more, are omitted, the same process is 
adopted, and the corrected text inserted in a smaller type, so as 
to crowd the whole into the necessary space. Mr. Milne thinks 
that though the appearance of the page is “a little injured there- 
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by,” it is of no consequence, so long as the legibility and useful- 
ness of the book are preserved; but we make no doubt, that if cast 
types were once generally adopted, the eye of the Chinese would 
become as fastidious as that of Europeans, in its demand for uni- 
formity; and that the art would be greatly improved. Perhaps, 
however, in the present state of the Chinese language, the great- 
est immediate improvement in printing would be, by means of the 
lithographic press; an invention which, as far as we know, has not 
yet been introduced into that country. 

But, after every improvement in printing, the present mode of 
conveying language by short hand pictures instead of alphabetical 
letters, will always present an obstacle of formidable magnitude 
to the wide and rapid diffusion of knowledge in the Chinese tongue. 
If China is ever to vie with Europe, in the wide and rapid diffu- 
sion of literature, it must be by the adoption of an alphabetical 
inethod of writing, instead of her present cumbersome system. 
The whole civilized world may, perhaps, in the course of a few 
centuries, realize the dream of an universal character, if not an 
universal language. The Roman alphabet, so long the standard 
of the greater part of Europe, has already, by means of coloniza- 
tion and commerce, become familiar throughout the world. Eng 
land, in particular, has not only conveyed it westward, together 
with her language, into the vast regions of North America, and 
given it also to many savage nations where no written sign had be- 
fore existed, but is extending its conquests in every part of the 
Kast; and, if Dr. Gilchrist’s system continue to advance with its 
present progress, we may expect that, in time, not only will Eu- 
ropeans write the oriental languages in the Roman character, but 
that the natives themselves will imitate the practice of their con- 
querors. Possibly even China itself, hostile as that country is 
to innovation, may gradually adopt this widely diffused character, 
though not probably till long after its old hieroglyphics shall have 
ceased to be used any where but within the precincts of the celes- 
tial empire. We certainly retain some classical feelings which 
forbid our viewing with unmingled satisfaction the innovation 
which commercial habits, and modern contrivances for shortening 
labour, are working on the oriental alphabets, which we have been 
so long accustomed to identify with the languages whose sounds 
they represent. We never take up, for example, any of the mod- 
ern race of oriental books now so frequently published in the Ro- 
man character, without feeling somewhat outraged at the innova- 
tion, and recoiling as from the Greek quotations in some of the 
editions of Matthew Henry’s Bible and other works, in which a 
similar practice is adopted, to the great aunoyance of the scholar, 
and with no conceivable benefit to the English reader. We are 
willing, however, to confess—what by the way might have settled. 
some warm recent disputes on the very subject we have just allu- 
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ded te—that the requirements of commerce, and the elegances of 
literature, are of a very different character. We believe that Dr. 
Gilchrist, for example, may be quite right in opening his easy way 
to the oriental languages, to young men who have no opportunity 
or desire to attain more than a competent colloquial or business- 
like acquaintance with them, while we think the East India Com- 
pany’s colleges are equally right in viewing the question in a more 
classical and scholastic manner, and studying not so much how a 
youth can obtain the quickest “knack” of speaking and reading an 
oriental tongue, as how he may be most deeply and maturely 
grounded in all its native peculiarities. 

But we must return to our author, whose plans, and those of 
his worthy colleagues, for Christianizing the vast tracts eastward 
of India, we earnestly wish may be crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. Their sphere of action embraces the various nations and 
islands commencing with Burmah, proceeding westward along the 
continent to the isles of Japan, including the Malayan Archipe- 
lage, and the vast groups of islands lying between Pulo Penang 
and Corea. These scenes comprise some of the most Papen 
countries in the world, and contain, perhaps, a third of the human 
race. Many of the tribes in the interior of the islands are in the 
lowest stages of barbarism; from these the gradation is minutely 
marked, up to the highest ranks of native oriental culture and civi- 
lization. All, however, except a few tracts where Christianity 
has penetrated, are sunk in Mohammedan or pagan superstition; 
and loudly demand the benevolent energies of European Christians 
to promote their political, moral, and, above all, their spiritual and 
eternal welfare. 








Liability of Mail Carriers—The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, in the case of Dwight vs. Brewster, a mail carrier, who 
undertook to carry a packet of bank bills from Northampton to 
Springfield, and failed of his undertaking—that is, the packet was 
lost on the way, have decided for the plaintiff—The Court deci- 
ded, that as such a packet was not within the prohibitory clauses 
of the U. S. Law prohibiting mail carriers from carrying letters 
not mailed, past an established post office, there could be no ob- 
jection to the maintenance of the action on the ground of a fraud 
practised upon the revenue by the parties, but that in the trans- 
portation of packets other than letters, (written messages) inde- 
pendent of the mail, the undertaking of the stage-driver was that 
of a common carrier, and as such nothing could excuse the loss 
except the act of God or the public enemy. The court held fur- 
ther, that no packets of merchandise, &c. are within the said pro- 
hibitory clauses of the law, even though the envelop contain a 
written communication, if that communication relate to the con- 
tents of the packet. 
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BELZONI’S EGYPT AND NUBIA.* 


Tue Author of this narrative is an extraordinary man. If 
ardour in the pursuit, and indefatigable labour in the execution 
of his purpose, were required for the researches which he car- 
ried on in Egypt, no one could have been more eminently fitted 
for the task. A vigorous constitution and a muscular frame, a 
temperament of mind equally proof against petty difficulties and 
great discouragements, and a state of the nervous system so hap- 
pily fortified, as to ye him along undismayed by danger, and 
untired with toil, seem to have concurred in sustaining him through 
the course of his Herculean achievements. 

Belzoni, as it appears from his own unadorned and ingenuous 
story, is a native of Padua, descended from Roman ancestry. 
The troubles of Italy in 1801, having driven him from his native 
city, the greater portion of his youth was passed in Rome, the 
abode of his ancestors, where he was preparing to ‘become a 
monk,’ when the sudden irruption of the French army into the 
ecclesiastical states, altered the course of his education, and he 
has ever since led a life of wandering and vicissitude. Deter- 
mined to alleviate the burthen of his maintenance to a family who 
were by no means affluent, he continued to live by his ewn in- 
dustry, and particularly by his knowledge of hydraulics, a science 
which he had prosecuted at Rome. It was his proficiency in this 
art which ultimately suggested to him the project of his travels. 
Having passed nine years in England, where he arrived in 1803, 
and having visited Portugal, Spain, and Malta, with Mrs. Belzoni, 
an English lady, and his companion on his subsequent adven- 
tures, he was informed that an hydraulic machine would be of 
great service in Egypt, to irrigate the fields by an easier and more 
economical process than had hitherto been known in that country. 
He therefore embarked from Malta for Egypt, where he remained 
from 1815 to 1819. During this residence he had the good fortune 
to discover many remains of Egyptian antiquity, and the volume 
now under our consideration is the narrative of those discove- 
ries. 

This ancient and interesting country has, indeed, been the sub- 
ject of much copious illustration and inquisitive research. Nor- 
den, Shaw, Pococke, Denon, and the French seavans, Legh, Ha- 
milton, and above all, the indefatigable Shiek Ibrahim, (Burkhardt) 
have supplied public curiosity with all that could be gleaned con- 
cerning its manners and customs. Yet, Belzoni has been desti- 
ned to discover, in recesses which his predecessors wanted oppor 
tunities or perseverance to explore, many valuable and recondite 


Narrative ofthe Operations and recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, 
Temples, Tombs and Excavations, in Egypt and Nubia; and of a Journey to 
the Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the Ancient Berenice; and another 
to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Belzoni. 4to. pp xx, 534, 
London. 1821. . 
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memorials of ancient art, which elucidate the early history of that 
primitive people. Added to this, his indefatigable pursuit after 
antiquities brought him into perpetual contact with the natives and 
gave him the means of becoming minutely familiar with the cha- 
racter of Turks, Arabs, Nubians, the Bedoween, and the Abaddy 
tribes. For he was constantly employed in urging these super- 
stitious and ignorant tribes to undertake lebowts: Tom which their 
natural indolence, as well as their invincible bigotry, rendered 
them averse. 

Having been recommended to Mr. Baghos, the principal inter- 
epee of Mahomed Ali, (the Pasha, whom Mr. Belzoni through 

is whole work persists in calling the Bashaw) the day was ar- 
ranged, on which he was to be presented to his highness on the 
subject of erecting an hydraulic machine for that minister. But 
having been wantonly and savagely wounded in the leg by a 
Turkish soldier, he was confined for thirty days. On his reco- 
very, however, he was at length presented to the Pasha, and civil- 
ly received; and an arrangement was concluded, by which he un- 
dertook to frame a machine which would raise as much water, 
with one ox, as the machines of the country could raise with four. 
Qur author’s labours were carried on in the Pasha’s garden at 
Soubra on the Nile, three miles from Cairo, a small house within 
the walls of the governor’s palace having been assigned to him 
for his residence. The failure of the project is related with much 
simplicity, and on this account, as well as for the characteristic 
traits which it unfolds of Mahomed Ali, we give itin Mr. Belzo- 
ni’s own words. 

‘The Bashaw was now come to Soubra, accompanied by several 
connoisseurs in hydraulics. ‘The machine was set to work; and, 
though constructed with bad wooed and bad iron, and erected by 
Arabian carpenters and bricklayers, it was a question whether it 
did not draw six or seven times as much water as the common 
machines. ‘The Bashaw, after long consideration, declared that 
it drew up only four times as much. It is to be observed, that 
the water produced by this machine was measured by comparison 
with the water procured by six of their own; and that at the time 
of measuring, the Arabs urged their animals at such a rate, that 
they could not have continued their exertion above an hour: and 
for the moment, they produced nearly double the quantity of wa- 
ter that was usually obtained. Notwithstanding all this, the 
calculation of the Bashaw was to my satisfaction, as it decided 
on the accomplishment of my undertaking. Still Mahomed Ah 
plainly perceived the prejudice among the Arabs, and some of the 
Turks, who were concerned in the cultivation of the land; for 
instead ef four hundred people and four hundred oxen, they would 
only have to command one hundred of each, which would make a 
considerable difference in their profits: but as it happened, an as- 
cident occurred, that put an end to all their fears. . 
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‘ The Bashaw took itinto his head to have the oxen taken out 
of the wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, what effect the ma- 
chine would have by putting fifteen mea into it. James, the Irisn 
lad in my service, entered along with them: but no sooner had the 
wheel turned round once, than they all jumped out, leaving the 
lad alone in it. The wheel, of course, overbalanced by the weight of 
the water, turned back with such velocity that the catch was un- 
able to stop it. The lad was thrown yut, and in the fall broke one 
of his thighs. I contrived to stop the wheel before it did farther 
injury, which might have been fatal to him. The Turks have a belief 
that, when such accidents happen in the commencement of any 
new invention, it is a bad omen. In consequence of this, exclu- 
sive of the prejudice against the machine itself, the Bashaw was 
persuaded to abandon the affair. It had been stated to him also, 
that it costas much as four of the usual machines in making, while 
nothing was said of the advantages as tothe oxen that would be 
saved in the working of it. The business ended in this manner, 
and all that was due to me from the Bashaw was consigned to ob- 
livion, as well as the stipulation I had made with him.’ pp. 22—24. 

His ardour for exploring antiquities, was not, however, cooled 
by this disappointment. Influenced by the suggestions of Mr. Salt, 
the British Consul at Cairo, and of Mr. Burkhardt, who had gen- 
erously offered to pay half the expense of his ascending the Nile, 
Belzoni departed for Thebes, for the purpose of conveying the 
colossal head of Memnon (now in the British Museum) to Cairo. 
Having visited in his progress thither the ruins of ancient Tenty- 
ra.on the western bank of the Nile, and examined with minute 
attention the largest of the three temples, whose remains still exist 
and are in a fine state of preservation, he describes at some length, 
and with considerable accuracy, that beautiful fragment of Egyp- 
tian architecture. We forbear to insert this interesting descrip- 
tion, because our readers will probably recollect the correct and 
elaborate account of it given by Denon; but we think it right to 
remind them, that it was at the sight of these temples, that the 
detachment ef Hindoo Sepoys who joined Lord Hutchinson’s army 
in 1801, almost unanimously exclaimed, that they had found their 
own pagodas, uttering at the same time expressions of contempt 
and indignation against the Egyptians for suffering them to crum- 
ble into ruins: an unanswerable piece of testimony in favour of 
the connexion and common origin of the theologies of Egypt and 
Hindustan. 

Our traveller was enraptured with the mighty ruins of Thebes, 
when he landed at Luxor, which is at a short distance from ‘the 
hundred-gated city.’ His approach to those stupendous remains 
seemed to be ‘ like entering a city of giants, who, after along 
conflict, were all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various 
temples as the only proofs of their former existence.” But the 
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colossal bust which he had undertaken to remove, occupied all his 
solicitudes. When he first beheld it, it was lying with its face 
upwards,—* apparently smiling upon me,’ he says, ‘ at the thought 
of being taken to England.’ He seems instantaneously to have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that it was the same statue mentioned by 
Norden as lying, in his time, with the face downwards; a circum- 
stance to which he attributes its preservation. How the bust was 
separated from the rest of the body, or how it was turned face up- 
wards, he does not venture a conjecture. The details which follow, 
of the difficulties he had to encounter from the Cacheff of Er- 
ments, the governor of the Fellahs of Gournou, in obtaining men 
for the undertaking, are simply and artlessly sereetaheneal they 
show the triumph of perseverance and zeal over the most discour- 
aging impediments. At last, however, he procured an adequate 
number of Arabs, at thirty parahs a day, a price equivalent to four- 
pence halfpenny of English money. ‘This sum, insignificant as it may 
appear, was more than double the amount of what they received 
for their daily labours in husbandry. With this aid, he succeeded 
in placing the bust on a car constructed for that purpose; an un- 
dertaking which will appear almost miraculous, when we advert to 
its weight, which was not }+ss than twelve tons, and the simplicity 
of the mechanism employed, which consisted only of tour levers. 

By gradually propelling the car at the rate of sometimes fifty, 
sometimes a hundred yards a day, on the 10th and 11th of August, 
the Young Memnon arrived on the bank of the Nile. No labour 
can be compared to that which the Arabs underwent on this occa- 
sion. ‘The hard task,’ says Mr. Belzoni, ‘ they had to track 
such a weight, the heavy poles they were obliged to carry for 
levers, and the continually replacing the rollers, with the ex- 
treme heat and dust, were more than any European could have 
withstood’ What is most remarkable is, that during all this ex- 
ertion, they never ate or drank till after sun-set, for it was the 
fast of Rhamadan. 

The next dav, our Author met with an adventure in one of 
those caves which are scattered about the mountains of Gournou, 
and which are celebrated for the mummies they contain. It is of 
so singular a character, and is so strong an illustration of the 
fraudulent character of the natives, that we cannot refrain from 
inserting it. 

‘The Janizary remained without, and I entered, with two Arabs 
and the interpreter. 

* Previous to our entering the cave, we took off the greater part 
of our clothes, and, each having a candle, advanced through a ca- 
vity in the rock, which extended a considerable length in the 
mountain, sometimes pretty high, sometimes verry narrow, and 
without any regularity. In some passages, we were obliged to 
creep on the ground, like crocodiles. I perceived that we were 
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a great distance from the entrance, and the way was so intricate, 
that I depended entirely on the two Arabs, to conduct us out 
again. At length we arrived at a large space, into which many 
other holes or cavities opened; and after some consideration and 
examination by the two Arabs, we entered one of these, which 
was very narrow, and continued downward for a long way, through 
a craggy passage, till we came where two other apertures led to 
the interior in a horizontal direction. One of the Arabs then said 
“ This is the place.” I could not conceive how so large a sarco- 
phagus, as it had been described to me, could have been taken 
through the aperture which the Arab now pointed out? I had no 
doubt but that these recesses were burial-places, as we continu- 
ally walked over skulls and other bones; but the sarcophagus could 
never have entered this recess, for it was so narrow, that on my 
attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not pass. One of the Arabs suc- 
ceeded, however, as did my interpreter; and it was agreed, that 
I and the other Arab should wait till they returned. They pro- 
ceeded evidently to a great distance, for the light disappeared, 
and only a murmuring sound from their voices could be distin- 
guished, as they went on. After a few moments I heard a loud 
noise, and the interpreter distinctly crying, “ Oh mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! je suis perdu!” After which a profound silence ensued. lL 
asked mv Arab, whether he had ever been in that place? He re 
plied, « Never.” I could not conceive what could have happened, 
and thought the best plan was to return to procure help from the 
other Arabs. Accordingly, I told my man to show me the way out 
again; but staring at me like an ideot, he said he did not know the 
road. | called repeatedly to the interpreter, but received no an- 
swer. I watched a long time, but no one returned; and my situa- 
tion was no very pleasant one. I naturally returned through the 
passages by which we had come; and after some time, [ succeeded in 
reaching the place where, as I mentioned, were many other cavi- 
ties. It was a complete labyrinth, as all those cavities bore a 
great resemblance to the one we first entered. At last, seein 
one which appeared to be the right, we proceeded through ita long 
way; but by this time our candles had diminished considerably; 
and I feared that if we did not get out soon, we should have to re- 
main in the dark: meantime it was dangerous to put oneout, to 
save the other, lest that which was left should by some accident 
be extinguished. At this time, we were considerably advanced to 
the outside, as we thought, but to our sorrow we found that 
the end of that cavity was without any outlet. Convinced that 
we were mistaken in our conjecture, we quickly returned towards 
the place of the various entries, which we strove to regain. But 
we were then as perplexed as ever, and were both exhausted from 
the ascents and descents which we were obliged to go over. 

The Arab seated himself, but every moment of delay was dan- 
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gerous. The only expedient was, to put a mark at the place, out 
of :-hich we had just come, and then examine the cavities in suc- 
cession, by putting alsoa mark at their entrance, so as to know 
where we had been. Unfortunately, our candles would not last 
through the whole researches: however, we began our operations. 

‘On the second attempt, when passing before a small aperture, 
[ thought [heard something like the roaring of the sea at a distance. 
In consequence, I entere: this cavity; and as we advanced, the noise 
increased till I could distinctly hear a number of voices all at one 
time. At last, thank God, we walked out, and the first person I 
saw, was my interpreter. How he came to be there, I could not 
conjecture. He told me, that, in proceeding with the Arab along 
the passage below, they came to a pit that they did not see; that 
the Arab fell into it, and in falling put eut both candles. It was then 
that he cried out « Mon Dieu! je suis i? as he thought he 
also should fall into the pit; but on raising his head, he saw at a 
great distance a glimpse of day-light, towards which he advanced 
and thus arrived at a small aperture. He then scraped away 
some loose sand and stones to widen the place, where he came out, 
and went to give the alarm to the Arabs, who were at the other 
entrance. Being all concerned for the man who fell to the bot- 
tom of the pit, it was their noise that I heard in thecave. The place, 
by which my interpreter got out, was instantly widened: and in 
the confusion, the Arabs did not regard letting me see that they 
were acquainted with that entrance, and that it had lately been stop- 
ped up. Twas not long in detecting their scheme. The Arabs had 
intended to show me the sarcophagus without letting me see the 
way by which it might be taken out, and then to stipulate a price 
for the secret. It was with this view they took me such a way 
round-about. 1 found that the sarcophagus was not in reality a 
hundred yards from the large entrance. The man was soon taken 
out of the well, but so much hurt in one of his hips, that he went 
lame ever after.’ pp. 51—54. 

Being obliged to despatch a courier to Mr. Salt for a boat to be 
sent to convey the colossus down the Nile, (at that season none 
being procurable in Upper Egypt,) he resolved to continue his voy - 
age up that river. At Edfou, (the ancient Apollinopolis Parva,) 
he surveyed the remains of a temple, which was equal to that of 
Tentyra in magnitude and beauty. The propyleeon is the largest 
and most perfect of any in Egypt, and is covered with colossal fi- 
gures of ivtaglio relevato. It contains several apartments‘in the 
interior. Both this part of the temple and the pronaos, (the most 
pefect in Egypt,) are encumbered and blocked up with Arab huts. 

On the side wall of the pronaos, Belzoni observed the figure of 
Harpocrates seated on a full-blown lotus, with his finger on his 
lips. He concludes, though in our opinion upon insufficient data, 
that the temple was dedicated to Typhon. It has generally, and 
we think, by Mr. Hamilton among others, been supposed to have 
been dedicated to Apollo. The only grounds for Mr. Belzoni’s 
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opinion, are, that the figure of the destroying god frequently recurs 
on the capitals. From Ombos, whose ruins he visited, our Traveller 
ascended to the village of El Kalabshe, where he observed a tem- 
ple in ruins similar to those at Edfou, for the decorations of which 
we refer ourreaders to the interesting book of plates which accom- 
panies the work. An attempt to convey the faintest notion of them 
by written description, would be idle and absurd. He refers them 
to the reign of the Ptolemies, inferring from the elegance of their 
forms that they are comparatively recent, and that they were exe- 
cuted under the direction of the Greeks. 

The island of Elephantine, visited by Belzoni on this voyage, 
as well as its temple, supposed to be in honour of the serpent 
Knuphis, have been accurately described by Norden. In the 
morning of the 27th of August, long before the rising of the sun, 
he stood at the stern anxiously awaiting the light that was to un- 
veil to his eyes the beautiful island of Philoe: but he deferred his ex- 
amination of its ruins till his return. The next day, at a village on 
the eastern bank, they met with an odd and unpleasant adven- 
ture: 

‘ The Reis, the Janizary, and the sailors went on shore: Mrs. B., 
the interpreter, and myself remained on board. Some time after, a 
. few natives came to our boat, as if anxious to see what was in it; but 
as it was covered with mats, they could not well look into it. Af- 
ter one of them had approached and examined every a with 
attention, they all retired; but a few minutes had scarcely elapsed 
when we saw several of them returning armed with spears and 
shields of crocodile skins. As they came straight towards us, and 
were joined by others, their appearance was rather alarming. Though 
we were well armed, we were only three; accordingly I took a 
pistol in each hand; Mrs. B. also seized one, and the interpreter 
another. They approached us in their boats, as if with intention 
to come on board. I made signs to them to keep off; but they ap- 
peared indifferent to all we said or did. I then stepped forward, 
and with my right hand prevented the first from entering the boat 
holding the pistols in my left. He began to be rather rough in 
his manner; at last I pointed a pistol to him, making signs that, if 
he did not retire, I would shoot at him. On thishe drew back, and 
consulted with the others. When the Reis with the crew and the 
Janizary came back, I remonstrated with him upon the impropri- 
ety of leaving the boat without any one who could speak the lan- 
guage of the country, and told him. what had happened. He talke'd to 
the men i language, and then told us that they had adis- 
pute with their neighbours, which was the reason of their bein 
armed, and that they merely wanted our boat go to another islan 
to fight with their adversaries.’ pp 66, 7. 

Having conceived the project of uncovering the great temple 
of Ipsambuhl, first discovered by the enterprising Burkhard. he 
commenced the operation of removing the accumulations of sand 
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which blocked it up. He had previously obtained the consent of 
Osseyn Cacheff, on the liberal condition that, if the temple should 
be full of gold, the Cacheff should have one half; but if it should 
only be full of stones, they should be Belzoni’s exclusive property. 

Such, however, were the obstacles he experienced from the intrac- 
table and indolent character of the natives, that having, after 
surmounting a thousand obstacles, succeeded in uncovering about 
twenty feet in front of the temple, till the colossal statues above 
the door were completely exposed, he was obliged to defer the 
termination of his task for want of money, (which, though at first 
they hardly knew its uses, had at length manifested its usual power 
amongst the wild people on whose assistance he depended,) and to 
resume his voyage down the Nile. 

On this vere e, he had ample opportunity of observing the sin- 
gular race 0 Nabiane, by whom the vessels of that country are 
navigated. ‘They are a people who eat any thing. They chew the 
rock salt or natron, mixed with tobacco. When a sheep was kil- 
led, they devoured the entrails raw with great avidity. The head, 
feet, skin, wool, and hoofs, are put into a pot and half boiled, 
when they drink the broth and devour the rest. This savage re- 
past is sufficiently horrid; but it recals to our recollection the 
still more dreadful banquet at which Juvenal, who was also a tra- 
veller in Egypt, relates the inhabitants of Ombos to have sated 
their hunger; for it was human flesh on which the Epyptians of 
that day regaled themselves. 


nec ardenti decoxit aheno 
Aut verubus; longum usque adeo tardumque putavit 
Expectare focos, contenta cadavere crude, 

Being now once more at Thebes, his whole time and attention 
were engrossed in the embarkation of Memnon for Cairo; and 
this, with considerable difficulty, he effected on the 17th of No- 
vember. His account of the simple mechanism by which this ar- 
duous task was accomplished, is highly interesting. It went smooth- 
ly on board. The Arabs, who unanimously thought that it would go 
to the bottom or crush the boat, were anxious for the event; and 
when the owner of the boat, who considered it as consigned to 
perdition, saw the huge piece of stone, as he called_.it, safely on 
poard, he came and squeezed Belzoni heartily by the hand. It was 
natural that our Author should feel the delight of self-gratulation 
on this occasion; for he truly remarks, that it would have been 
easier to embark a mass ten times larger, if mechanical powers 
had been furnished to him, whereas he was destitute of every re- 
quisite. It was twenty-four days before he reached Cario, having 
past five months in a state of anxious exertion. Here he had the 
pleasure of finding his valued friend Burkhardt, to whose charac- 
ter he pays the testimony of an honest and affectionate heart. — 

Having accompanied his bust on its further voyage to Alexandria, 
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he ook his leave of it, and communicated to Mr. Salt his project 
of another excursion into Upper Egypt and Nubia, to open the 
temple of Ipsambuhl. Under the auspices of this gentleman, 
Belzoni once more ascended the Nile, accompanied by Mr. Beech- 
ev, and joined at Philoe by Captians Irby and Mangles of the navy. 

The narrative of this second expedition is peculiarly interest- 
ing, but our limits forbid us to attempt an analysis of it. We 
must therefore hasten with him to the great temple of [psambuahl. 

After encountering perplexities and difficulties sufficient to over- 
throw the constancy of any ordinary man, which were chiefly in- 
terposed by the cunning and malice ot the Cacheffs of the district, 
and despairing of any aid from the natives, who having obtained 
three hundred piastres in advance for their services, left them to 
accomplish the task by themselves,—they were convinced that 
the temple could be opened only by their own exertions. With 
the assistance, therefore, of the crew, they set to work, and by 
dint of unspeakable efforts, on the eighteenth day, dug as far 
as the door-way of the temple; and on the Ist of August, 1817, 
entered, says Mr. Belzoni, the finest and most extensive exca- 
vation in Nubia, excepting perhaps the tomb subsequently dis- 
covered in Beban el Malook. It is one of the most magnifi- 
cent of temples, enriched with paintings and colossal figures. 
They first entered a pronaos fifty seven feet long, and fifty-two 
wide, supported by two rows of pillars to each of which is attached 
a figure whose turban reaches the ceiling, which is thirty feet in 
height. The walls are covered with hieroglyphics and with vari- 
ous representations of battles, the storming of castles, sacrifices, 
&c. ‘They found that some of the columns had been injured by 
the hostel atmosphere, the temperature of which must have been 
130 degrees. Our readers will be pleased with the description of 
the interior. 

‘ The second hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty-seven 
wide, and twenty-five and a half long. It contains four pillars 
about four feet square; and the walls of this also are covered with 
fine hieroglyphics in pretty good preservation. Beyond this is a 
shorter chamber, thirty-seven feet wide, in which is the entrance in- 
to the sanctuary. At each end of this chamber is a door, leading in- 
to smaller chambers in the same direction with the sanctuary, each 
eight feet by seven. The sanctuary is twenty-three and a half iong, 
and twelve wide. It contains a pedestal in the centre, and at the 
end four colossal figures, the heads of which are in good preservation. 
On the right side of this great hall, entering into the temple, are 
two doors at a short distance from each other, which lead into two 
long separate rooms, the first thirty-eight feet long and eleven 
feet wide, the other forty-eight feet by thirteen. At the end of 
the first are several unfinished hieroglvphics, of which some, though 
merely sketched, give fine ideas of their manner of drawing. At 
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the lateral corners of the entrance into the second chamber from 
the great hall, is a door, each of which leads into a small chamber 
twenty-two feet long and ten wide. Each of these rooms has two 
doors leading into two other chambers, forty-three feet long and 
ten wide. There are two benches in them. The most remarka- 
ble subjects in this temple are, Ist. a group of captive Ethio- 
pians, in the western corner of the great hall; 2d, the hero killing 
a man with his spear, another lying dead under his feet, on the 
same western wall; 3d, the storming of a castle, in the western 
corner from the front door. The outside of this temple is magni- 
ficent. It isahundred and seventeen feet wide, and eighty-six feet 
high; the height from the top of the cornice to the top of the door 
being sixty six feet, and the height of the door inom: There are 
four enormous sitting colossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except 
the great sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds.’ pp. 212—13. 

The heat was so great in the temple, that it scarcely permitted 
them to take drawings, the perspiration from their hands reuder- 
ing the paper quite wet. During this operation their provisions 
were so much reduced, that for six days they had only dhourra 
boiled without salt, of which they had none left; the Cacheffs hav- 
ing given orders that no food should be sold to them, in hopes of 
starving them away. An Abady, of a different tribe, brought them 
milk at night, but was soon detected, and came no more. Such is 
Mr. Belzoni’s narrative of this surprising excavation of a temple 
which must have been buried in sand at least two thousand years, 
But, from verbal description, no idea can be formed either of the 
interior or the exterior of this stupendous relic. Our readers, there- 
fore, must consult the volume of plates, where they will find them 
accurately delineated. 

The next excavation, which he carried on in the valley of Beban 
el Malook, near Thebes, was also, to use Mr. Belzoni’s phrase, 
magnificent. From his long and minute account of the tomb of 
Psammuthis, containing many spacious apartments, which was 
the fruit of this excavation, we can extract only a few particulars: 
they convey the best notion that can be obtained of the progress of 
Egyptian sculpture. 

‘ The entrance into the tomb is at the foot of a high hill. The 
first thing the traveller comes to, is a staircase cut out of the rock 
which descends to the tomb. The entrance is by a door of the 
same height as the first passage. 1 beg my kind reader to observe, 
that all the figures and hieroglyphics of every description are 
sculptured in basso relievo, and painted over, except in the out- 
lined chamber, which was only prepared for the sculptor. It 

ives the best ideas yet discovered of the original process of 
Egyptian sculpture. The wall was previously made as smooth as 
ossible, and when there were flaws in the rocks, the vacuum was 
lled up with cement, which, when hard, was cut along with the 
rest of the rock. Where a figure was tobe formed, after the wall 
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was prepared, the on Poe appears to have made his first sketch- 
es, which being finished in red lines, another more skilful artist 
corrected the errors in black. When the figures were thus pre- 
pared, the sculptor proceeded to cut the stone all round the figure, 
which remained in basso relievo, some to the height of half sn inch, 
some less, according to the size of the figure. ‘The angles of the 
figures were all smoothly rounded, which makes them appear less 
prominent than they really are. The parts of the stone that were 
to be taken off all round the figure, did not extend much further, 
as the wall is thickly covered with figures and hieroglyphics. 

‘When the figures were completed and made smooth, they re- 
ceived a coat of whitewash all over. This white is so beautiful 
and clear, that our whitest paper appeared yellowish when com- 
pared to it. The painter came next and finished the figure. It 
would seem as if they were unacquainted with any colour to imi- 
tate the naked parts, since red is adopted as a standing colour for 
all that meant flesh: except that, in certain instances, when they 
intended to represent a fair lady, to distinguish her complexion 
from that of the men, they put ona yellow colour to represent 
her flesh. Yet it cannot be supposed that they did not know how 
to reduce their red paints to a flesh colour; for on some occasions, 
where the red flesh is supposed to be seen through a veil, the tints 
are nearly of the natural colour. ‘Their garments were generally 
white, and their ornaments formed the most difficult part, when 
the artist had to employ red in the distribution of the four colours. 
When the figures were finished, they appear to have laid on a coat 
of varnish: though it may be questioned, whether the varnish were 
thus applied or incorporated with the colour. The true customs 
of the Egyptians cannot be seen elsewhere with greater accuracy 
than in this tomb.’ pp- 227—9 

Having accumulated considerabie collections of antiquities, Mr. 
Belzoni arrived again at Cairo, after an absence of ten months. 
His next operation was that of | rucneraes one of the pyramids, 
those stupendous monuments of human labour, and, probably, of 
human folly, whose origin and purpose are hid in the darkest 
obscurity. Our Traveller seems here to have arrived at the most 
arduous of his enterprises; but difficulties almost vanished at his 
approach. ‘The word impossibility, the standing apology for those 
who attempt undertakings with a faint spirit and sickly resolution, 
has hardly a place in his vocabulary. 

‘In an intelligent age,’ he says, speaking of the Pyramids, ¢ one 
of the greatest wonders of the world stood before us, without our 
knowing whether it had any cavity in the interior, or if it were 
only one solid mass. ‘The various attempts which have been made 
by numerous travellers to find an entrance into this pyramid, and 
particularly by the French Scavans, were examples so weighty 
that the enterprize seemed little short ef madness.’ p. 255. 

FEBRUARY, 1823.—no. 250, 17 
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His first attempts failed; but, having made accurate observations 
on the first pyramid, he applied them so judiciously to the second 
which it was his object to explore, that, after various labours, his 
description of which has all the vigour and the charm of truth, 
he found himself at length in the very heart of the structure,— 
the central chamber of that pyramid which had for ages been the 
subject of obscure conjecture. It is computed to be upwards 
of forty-two feet long, sixteen wide, and twenty-three in height, 
and excavated, from the floor to the roof, out of the solid rock. 
Here he found the granite sarcophagus, which contained bones 
that were deemed human, but turned out, on examination in Lon- 
don, to be those of an ox.* And here alsohe found an inscription 
in Arabic, purporting that the pyramid had been opened in the 
presence of Ali Monammed, one of the sovereigns of the Moham- 
medan dynasty, and again closed up. It was no doubt opened in 
search of supposed treasure. 

The pyramids have been fruitful of endless speculations. In the 
wildness of hypothesis, they have been gravely maintained to be 
basaltic eruptions produced by some vast derangement of the 
earth. Can we be surprised at such an absurdity, when a learned 
antiquary of our own time undertook in downright earnest to prove, 
that the stupendous piles on Salisbury plain, which retain the Sax- 
on appellation of Stonehenge, were large hail-stones dropped upon 
the earth? ‘The opinion that has prevailed in almost all times, is, 
that these immense piles were the tombs of three ancient Egyp- 
tian kings; Cheops, Cephrenes, (by Mr. Belzoni called Cephron, 
we know not why,) and Mycerinus. This was the tradition in the 
time of Herodotus; and it receives confirmation from the circum- 
stance of their being surrounded by smaller pyramidal structures, 
among which mausolea or burial grounds were interspersed, and 
also from the fact of several mummy-pits having been explored in 
their vicinity. 

We are obliged to omit all mention of several curious and in- 
genious observations made by Mr. Belzoni, particularly of his well- 
supported hypothesis (corroborated by important discoveries of 
the real site of the Memnonium; and proceed to accompany him 
on his long journey to the Red Sea. ‘This expedition originated 
partly in his being disappointed in his project of pursuing the re- 
searches he had so successfully commenced at ‘Thebes, the ground 
having been pre-occupied by the agents of Mr. Salt and Mr. Drou- 
etti, who had literally partitioned the whole country between them, 
and partly in an ardent inclination to explore the ruins of the an- 
cient Berenice. A M. Calliud had prevailed, it seems, upon the 
Pasha to send him on a commission to ascertain the existence of 
certain sulphur and emerald mines, which had been reported by 


_* They were brought to England by Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, then on 
his route with despatches from India. 
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two Copts, who had lately landed from Arabia on the coast of the 
Red Sea, to be near that shore above Cosseir. He had found the 
mines sterile and unproductive; but, in this pursuit, he appears to 
have stumbled on some ruins, which, upon his return, he persuad- 
ed the antiquaries in Egypt to believe to be those of the ancient Bere- 
nice. Diffident of the accuracy of his report, Belzoni, on the 16th 
of September, 1816, sailed with Mr. Beechly, and seven other per- 
sons, fur the purpose of examining the supposed position of the 
city. They at length reached the place described by Calliud; 
where they found so little to confirm the relation of that gentle- 
man, that they could come to no other conclusion, than that the 
ruins which he had described, existed only in his own imagination. 
They advanced, therefore, over the desert; and after incredible 
hardships, reached the Red Sea. After traversing its shores for 
several days, they unexpectedly came to some ruins, which Mr. 
Belzoni conjectured to be those of that great emporium of the 
commerce of Egypt. Here they found the walls of a considerable 
tempie. The site of the town occupies about 2000 square feet, as 
far as the outlines could be traced; and they conjectured that 
it might have contained about 2000 houses, they inferred that 
this must have been the Berenice described by Herodotus and 
Pliny, though it did not exactly agree with the place where it had 
been laid down by D’Anville. But, to strengthen the grounds of 
their conjecture, they went ‘half a day higher towards the South, 
to be certain that they should pass the very spot where that geo- 
grapher had fixed it.2 According to Belzoni, the situation of the 
town is delightful. 

‘The open sea before it is on the east, and from the southern 
coast to the point of the cape, is like an amphitheatre of mountains, 
except an opening on the north-west plain, where we came from. 
The cape El Galahen extends its point nearly opposite the town 
on the east, and forms a shelter for large ships from the north and 
north-west winds. Opposite the town is a very fine harbour en- 
tirely made by nature: its entrance is on the north; it is guarded 
on the east by a neck of incrusted rock, on the south by the land, 
and on the west by the town: the north side, as I said before, being 
covered by the range of mountains which forms the cape, protects 
the harbour also. Its entrance has been deep enough for small 
vessels, such as the ancients had at those times, but, no doubt was 
deeper. It had at present a bar of sand across, so that nothing 
could enter at low water. I took the plan of the temple, which 
in construction is according to the Egyptian style, and we ima- 
- that the Greeks had taken their plans from this ancient peo- 
pie.’ 

For the topography of the town, and the plan of the temple, the 
reader must be referred to the thirty-second and thirty-fourth 
plates of Mr. Belzoni’s book of engravings. 3 
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It was in this expedition that he witnessed one of those dread- 
ful and overwhelming inundations of the Nile, which occur at 
irregular cycles in that country. The river rose three feet and a 
half above the highest mark left by the former inundation, car- 
rying off several villages and their inhabitants. Its force baffled 
all the efforts of the Arabs to resist it, which consist chiefly of ar- 
tificial fences of earth and reeds. The poor Camaikan of the first 
village they came to (Agalta,) great y lamented his situation, as 
he expected to be washed away. ‘There was not a boat in the 
place, the boats being then employed in the transport of corn, and 
the lives of human beings not being of much account to the Pasha, 
who derives considerable profit from trafficking in corn: The only 
chance of escape was by climbing the palm-trees. They saw, as 
they advanced, several villages in great danger. 

‘The rapid stream,’ says our Traveller, describing this awful 
desolation, ‘ had carried away the fences, and the inhabitants were 
obliged to ascend to higher grounds with what they could save 
from the water. Fortunate was he who could reach a high ground. 
Some crossed the water on pieces of wood, some on buffaloes or 
cows, others with reeds tied up in large bundles. ‘The small spots 
of high ground that stood above the water, were so many sanctu- 
aries for these poor refugees, and were crowded with people and 
beasts. The scanty provision they could save, was the onty sub- 
sistence they could expect. No relief could be expected for four- 
and-twenty days. The Cacheffs and Camaikans did all they could 
to assist them with their little boats, but they were so few in pro- 

ortion to what was wanted, that the relief they afforded was very 
inconsiderable. To approach these poor wretches in our little 
boat would have been dangerous to them and to us, for so many 
would have entered it at once that the boat would have sunk. We 
landed as soon as we could, and employed our boat to fetch the 
people from an opposite village. The Camaikan set off himself 
with another boat, and returned in an honr with several men and 
boys. He sent theboats again, and they returned with corn, buffa- 
loes, sheep, goats, asses, and dogs. I remarked that there were 
no women in the village; but was soon convinced of the regard 
paid to the fair sex in that country. It was not till the fourth 
voyage that they fetched over the women, as the last and most in- 
significant of their property.’ pp. 501, 302. 

Our author’s last excursion was to the Oasis el Cassar, a 
place abounding in Egyptian antiquities. Here, he conceived, 
though by a process of induction somewhat too laboured, that he 
had discovered the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, celebrated for the 
splendid temple of that divinity, and the fountain dedicated to the 
sun. He was prevented by the jealousy of the natives, from ta- 
king a minute survey of those memorable ruins. He visited, 
however, several different times that far-famed fountain. His de- 
scription of it differs from that which Herodotus gives of it; a cir- 
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cumstance, which we by no means mention in derogation of the 
justness and accuracy of Mr. Belzoni’s conclusions; for the fath- 
er of history did not himself penetrate the desert as far as the 
Oasis, and derived his knowledge of the miracle ascribed to the 
fountain, the periodical change of its temperature from extreme 
heat to extreme cold, from mere fame and tradition. 

We have thus noticed all that can be properly called new in 
this interesting work; conscious, at the same time, that a minuter 
analysis would have rendered ampler justice to its merits. But 
among its merits, we cannot conscientiously include correctness of 
style ‘and composition. Its diction is evidently that of a man accus- 
temed to think and to speak in another idiom. 





—— 


N ARES’ GENERAL HISTORY.* 





In 1801 Mr. Alexander Fraser Tytler, Professor of History in 
the university of Edinburgh, published Elements of General His- 
tory, ancieut and modern, in 2 vals. 8vo. ‘The work was well re- 
ceived, and has been introduced into many of the higher places of 
education both in Britain and in the United States. The plan is 
comprehensive and judicious. ‘The style of the English edition 
cannot be praised either for accuracy or elegance: but: yet it is neat 
and clear, and therefore is a fit model for the imitation of youth 
in colleges. The history concludes in the early part of the 18th 
century, and no reason is assigned by the author for the omission 
of the rest. The transactions and events of the last century are 
very numerous, important, and wonderful; and probably the au- 
thor thought that a concise narrative of facts would extend the 
book to an inconvenient size. Mr. Robbins, a clergyman of New 
England, has attempted to bring down the history to the — 
time; but not with all the success which is desirable. There is 
manifest disparity both in style and manner between the oriaindl 
work and the continuation. A better continuation would be ac- 
ceptable in our colleges and higher schools. Two or three years 
ago, when Dr. Nares, Professor of Modern History at Oxford, an- 
nounced his intention of continuing T'ytler’s History, we were led 
to expect an able performance, and waited with some impatience 
for its appearance. At length the book was published. It con- 
tains a continuation of Ty tler’s History to the year 1820. The 
following extract from the Preface explains the author’s design. 
«In the present volume nothing farther has been attempted than 
to continue the history from the point at which the professor (‘T'yt- 
ler) left it, in the same concise style, and with as much asbention 

* Elements of General History, Ancient and Modern. By Edward 


Nares, D. D. Regius Professor of Modern History in the university of Ox- 
ford. 8vo, pp. 493, 
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to the original method and design, as.could be rendered consistent 
with the extraordinary nature of the facts and incidents to be re- 
corded.” By a cursory view of the work the reader will perceive, 
that the Oxford Professor has failed entirely in his attempt. The 
first page of the volume exhibits a specimen of his knowledge of 
his native language, and skill in the art of composition. We were 
discouraged at first by the uncouth and rustic aspect of this new 
acquaintance, but at length, by repeated efforts, toiled through the 
heavy task which was imposed upon us. We were induced to 
read the volume because it is intended for a text-book in one of 
the most ancient and opulent universities in the world. 

The volume commences in the following manner: 

“ The last years of the very long and splendid reign of Louis 
XIV. were clouded by many severe domestic misfortunes, and a 
great change in the sentiments and manners of the sovereign and 
his court. A mystical religion became the vogue, accompanied 
with a gravity of demeanour approaching to prudery. ‘The amti- 
able Fenelon fell into these errors, aida were countenanced by 
Madame de Maintenon, who had been privately married to the 
King, and seems to have possessed his confidence in a high de- 
gree.”’ 

Such writing as this is below criticism. We should not ex- 
pect worse from a school-boy of 14 years of age. Our readers 
will judge of Dr. Nares’ candour, impartiality, and correctness 
from the following extract, page 340. 

“ During the years 1812 and 1813, the differences between the 
English and American governments bore a very serious aspect, and 
involved the two countries in a contest. The conduct of Ameri- 
ca betrayed not only a bias towards France in regard to the re- 
strictions imposed on commerce by the belligerents, buta captious 
disposition to vex and provoke England, in detaching from her 
service, and giving protection to her seamen and soldiers, by acts 
of naturalization and certificates of citizenship, contrary to every 
principle of honour and good faith. Unfortunately, upon the com- 
mencement of hostilities, it was found, that the ships the Ameri- 
cans fitted out, though nominaily of the class of frigates, had been 
adapted to carry a complement of men and guns which rendered 
them, generally speaking, an overmatch for the frigates in the 
British navy.” Now it happens that during the war there were 
only three of those huge and formidable frigates; and Dr. Nares 
might congratulate his country that they did not encounter some 
of the British ships ofthe line, otherwise they would perhaps have 
tarnished the honour of its flag. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the action between the 
Shannon and the Chesapeake, and seems to have made the Adven- 
tures of Don Quixotte his model of imitation, We shall not stain 
our pages with his fulsome and exaggerated relation of an event 
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which is familiar to our readers. The account of the late war be- 
tween England and the United States is extremely bag and 
defective, and does not deserve the name of history. ‘oO events 
only are mentioned, the capture of Washington and that of the 
frigate Chesapeake. Dr. Nares does not take the least notice of 
the discomfiture of many British ships of war; of the destruction 
of two squadrons on the lakes; of the slaughter of the army at 
New Orleans; and of the death in battle of four British generals. 
We refer to those events with reluctance, for the purpose of expo- 
sing the unfairness of the Regius Professor at Oxford. When an 
author is so partial and defective respecting events which are no- 
torious, what confidence can we place in his relation of facts 
which are remote from common observation? 

“In an affair at Lexington, amounting to no more than a skir- 
mish, the English were worsted, a circumstance calculated to give 
spirits te the Americans.” Dr. Nares does not mention the fatal 
and important battle of Bunker’s Hill, near Boston, 18th June 1775, 
which animated the Americans, and probably determined the fate 
of the British provinces. The field of battle was strewed with 
the bodies of the British troops, and their commanders were cov- 
ered with disgrace. Perhaps the annals of history do not record 
a more signal instance of military ignorance and infatuation than 
that exhibited by the British generals, Gage and Howe, on that 
memorable day. Numerous little head-stones still mark the mourn- 
ful spot, near which a thousand brave men were sacrificed by the 
unpardonable stupidity of their commanders. The Americans 
were without discipline and without a commander; and were only 
partially supplied with arms and ammunition. Their loss was 
about 75men. It was the battle of Bunker’s Hilland the imbecil- 
ity of the British commanders, which excited the people to revolt, 
and fanned the flames of revolution. 

It is remarkable that while not one other event in the Revolu- 
tionary war is even alluded to by the historian, he takes care to 
give a tolerably minute, though very false account, of the action 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeake. “The annals of the 
British navy, says Dr. Nares, scarcely supply an instance of a vic 
tory more decisively triumphant and glorious.” ‘The next occur- 
rence that we find in his history of the late war, is the invasion of 
Canada, which was “ frustrated by the bravery of the regular army, 
aided by the people of the country.” The capture of Washington 
concludes his epitome; and our readers will smile when they learn 
that these are the only incidents in the whole controversy which 
the Oxford Professor Eas thought worthy of record. 

The following is a fair specimen of the professor’s faculty of 
writing: ‘The sword being drawn, and no hopes remaining of an 
amicable adjustment of differences between the crown and its 
transatlantic subjects, new in a state of open revolt; and the first 
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hostilities having by no means tended to depress the military ar- 
dour of the Americans, they proceeded by a solemn declaration 
of the General Congress at Philadelphia, 4th July 1776, to declare 
the thirteen provinces independent; by which act America may be 
said to have been divided from the mother country, 294 years af- 
ter thediscovery of that country by Columbus.’ p. 111. 

“It is exceedingly certain, that the English army did not obtain 
the advan tages it was supposed it might have done, or proceed as 
if it were able speedily to crush the rebellion that had been rais- 
ed.” ‘These passages are beneath criticism. 

« Next follows a description of French and American manners. 
“In the month of November, 1776, the celebrated Dr. Franklin 
and Silas Deane had been despatched by Congress, to solicit, at 
the court of Versailles, the aid and assistance of French troops. 
According to the former course of things, nothing could be more 
strange than such an application, at sucha court, an application 
from rebellious subjects, from the assertors of republican indepen- 
dence, to a court celebrated for the most refined despotism, and 
ruling a people, heretofore the grossest admirers and flatterers of re- 
gal power; an application from persons of the simplest habits; fruga!, 
temperate, industrious, and little advanced in civilization, to a court 
immersed in pleasure, gay, and dissipated, profligate and corrupt, 
civilized to the highest pitch of courtly refinement, of polished 
manners, and of splendid luxury: lastly, an application from a 
people who had carried their dissent from the church of Rome 
Farther than any Protestants in Europe, to a court still subject to 
the Papal See, a cherished branch of the Catholic church.” 

« Extraordinary, however in all respects, as this American mis- 
sion seems to have been, through the infatuation of certain high 
individuals of and about the French court, it met with a cordial 
and favourable reception. Even the Queen of France was found 
to espouse the cause of the revolted subjects of Great Iritain, lit- 
tle foreseeing the handle she was giving to many keen observers 
of her own courtly extravagance and thoughtless dissipation.” 
Page 1153. 

This extract shows the author’s ignorance of the state of societ 
in America. If he should come to this country he would find that 
the reverse of his character of the Americans is nearer the truth; 
that in the knowledge of worldly affairs they are not inferior to 
the people of Oxford, nor in political finesse to the most expert 
courtiers of St. James. In all negotiations and treaties between 
Britain and the United States the king’s ministers have resigned 
great commercial advantages, and have received nothing valuable 
in return. 

We think this work inferior to Tytler’s History both in style 
and in general execution. It is more diffuse than T.’s and many 
little circumstances are related at some length, which scarcely de- 
served notice. The style is often colloquial and vulgar, and there- 
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fore is below the dignity of history: it is incorrect and inelegant, 
and therefore is not a fit model for the imitation of youth. e do 
not believe that the volume contains one unexceptionable page. 
The author has concealed or disguised the truth in some cases; and 
his mind is evidently warped by partialities and prejudices. This 
work can do no credit to the Professor of History at Oxford, unless 
the literature of that ancient seminary stand as low in the estima- 
tion of foreign nations as its science. ‘The low state of science at 
Oxford is manifest from the publications of some of its members, 
as Kett, Barrow, and others; and from the reply of one of the se- 
nior Fellows to the animadversions of the Edinburgh Reviewers 
some years ago. The select champion of its wounded reputation 
included conic sections in the higher parts of mathematics, and 
conducted the controversy in sich an unscientific manner as 
to establish the charge of his adversaries. That reply must not 
be cousidered as the work of an individual, but as the joint pro- 
dicton of many persons, whose characters were implicated in the 
general reproach of mediocrity of learning. 

The critics of England accuse American writers of corrupting 
the language by the introduction of new words and uncouth phra- 
seology. We confess our guilt, and submit to their reproof. It 
is a consolation, however, to reflect that in our colleges and higher 
schools the English language is cultivated with more attention 
than it was formerly, and the time seems approaching when men 
of education will write with greater purity and elegance. We beg 
leave to remark, not by way of retaliation, but of admonition, 
that the style of most of their men of science, and of some of their 
eminent scholars, is so poor and incorrect, that the sense is often 
obscure, and their books are tiresome. They vainly expect that 
the knowledge of ancient languages will enable them to write their 
own with perspicuity, correctness, and elegance. But spree 
shows the fallacy of this expectation. To our charge of inaccu- 
racy and inelegance of style the following authors of the present 
time are peculiarly obnoxious: Vince, Wood, Bridge, Bland, Cress- 
well, Dealtry, Woodhouse. Dr. Valpy, Dr. Samuel Butler, and 
many othersof sume celebrity, In the publications of those learn- 
ed men it would be difficult to find ten lines together of good En- 
glish. In some cases the sense of their books is obscure, or even 
unintelligible, without a previous knowledge of the subjects. 

The present performance is unfit for the use of youth, because, 
it tends to vitiate their taste and style at a time of life when cor- 
rect models of composition are peculiarly necessary. It might be 
broken up, and might partly furnish the materials of a much bet- 
ter production. Perhaps the unsuccessful attempt of the Profes- 
sor of History at Oxford may induce an abier writer to execute 
a concise and impartial continuation of the Elements of General 
History, agreeably to the original method and design of Mr. Tytler. 

FEBRUARY, 1823——no. 290. 18 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM MORRIS BIRKBECK. 


Wanborough, Illinois, 5th Nov. 1822. 

[The following letter from Mr. Morris Birkbeck, is inserted with that 
pleasure which we always experience, in devoting the pages of this jour- 
nal to the exposure of prejudice and calumny. We can see no honest rea- 
son for the abuse, which has long been lavished upon this gentleman and 
his writings; but must attribute it to the same malice—the same unchari- 
tableness— the same deadly hatred which disgraces too many of the Bri- 
tish presses, in most of their publications respecting this country. The 
vagabond tourists who inundate our Jand, though excluded by their 
vulgarity from all respectable society here, are received at home with 
open arms, and lauded by hireling reviewers, in proportion to the de- 
gree of rancour and misrepresentation which their works contain. But 

ere seems to be no sympathy between these critical gentry and Mr. 
Birkbeck. He happens to be a man of education, and to have brought 
with him an unsullied character, which insured him a cordial reception 
among his adopted countrymen. Mr. Birkbeck, moreover, has not 
nourished that *‘ noble hate’’—that ‘* generous”’ contempt—that affection- 
ate detestation, which the Quarterly Reviewers recommend, as fitting 
and proper to be cherished by all true born Englishmen towards Ame- 
rica. This is sad apostacy, and not to be forgiven by these supporters 
of Church and State. 

We are not personally acquainted with Mr. Birkbeck, but we are war- 
ranted, by information received from a source, entitled to the highest 
credit, in asserting that few men have been more shamefully abused: 
He came to America with no other views than those of a practical far- 
mer; and has no interest in misrepresenting any portion of the country 
or its inhabitants. He derives no immediate advantage from the emi- 
gration of his countrymen, further than as they contribute to the popu- 
lation, and add to the society of the particular neighbourhood in which 
he resides. Pecuniary motives he cannot have; because the section of 
country in which he resides, affords no field for speculations in land, and 
we do not hear that he has vested his funds in any other manner. 

From all that we have heard, Mr. Birkbeck appears to be a sensible man, 
of much experience and considerable attainments—plain and unassum- 
ing in his manners, and upright in his conduct. To say that such a man 
might be mistaken in his estimate of the character of a country which 
he had casually surveyed, would be to attribute to him only a portion of 
the common imperfection of human nature: but to accuse a man of 
sense and respectability, of gravely palming a falsehood upon the world, 
and this too without any adequate motive, is a manifest departure from 
the known rules of human action. Mr. Birkbeck knows, that his writ- 
ings are read throughout England and America, that they are nicely 
scrutinized, and that his reputation is pledged for their accuracy. If 
there is a tinge of enthusiasm, in the statements made on his first arri- 
val among us, in which hight we now view those representations: if he 
had exaggerated the excellence of our institutions, the advantages of 
our country, or the character of the people—he has had time enough to 
wear away the vividness of first impressions, and to correct his views. 
But as he has thought proper, after a residence of nearly six years, to 
adhere to his predilections for America, we cannot but believe them to 
be the result of conviction. Upon the whole, we can see no ground for 
the cruel and unfeeling aspersions of the Quarterly Review; nor can we 
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find any excuse for writers, who, passing by the literary merits of the 
work in question, the only legitimate subject of their cognizance, de- 
scend to personal invective, against an individual in private life, who is 
quietly engaged in his lawful pursuits. They may raise a smile at the 
expense of the ‘‘ Reverend Morris Birkbeck,” as they are pleased to 
term him, for there are fools enough in every country to laugh at the 
silliest conceit—but that gentleman, secure in a land of liberty and 
plenty, beloved by his friends, esteemed by his neighbours, and ad- 
mired by his fellow-citizens, will we trust, always be able to smile at the 
malice of his detractors, while he rejoices in his own exemption from 
their feelings and their fortunes. } 


Str,—The 15th and 16th numbers of the Albion, exhibit a mest 
disgusting caricature of the Western country and its inhabitants, 
and in particular of this settlement, and myself as the founder of 
it, from the Quarterly Review. Our share of the abuse consists 
chiefly of extracts from the tour of Mr. Welby, with the Review- 
er’s comments and aggravations. 

You will discover by the following letter, that Mr. Welby pre- 
sented himself here with a tarnished character, and for that rea- 
son was treated with coolness, and that his malicious statements 
are ebullitions of resentment, admirably suited to the purpose of 
the Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Welby makes his stories for the sake of his invectives: then 
follows the critic, overflowing with rancour, and covers all with 
indiscriminate abuse. Thus have these two writers, like filth 
reptiles, defiling all they touch, smeared over the fair face of this 
country. 

The following letter was addressed to the Editors of one of our 
daily gazettes, in July last, and may properly form a part of this 
communication: 

« Adiard Welby, ct the author celebrated in your paper of 
May 11, passed himself on one of my friends in England, as a per- 
son of respectability, and obtained from him a letter of introduc- 
tion to me. This gentleman, of taste so refined in manners and 
morals, left his wife and family behind him in England, and tra- 
velled through America with a lady of another description, in 
character of wife: this came to the knowledge of my friend, who 
anticipated the arrival of Mr. Welby at our settlement, by a let- 
ter to me containing a statement of the fact: some explanation ot 
the same kind also occurred at Philadelphia through the same 
channel, which may account for the lack of comfort complained 
of by Mr. W. on his visit to our village and your city. 

r. Welby’s visit to Wanborough was merely a morning call. 
The lady, (whom he introduced as Mrs. W.) was indisposed, and 
shown to a bed chamber, tolerably neat and comfortable, whilst 
the gentleman and myself conversed in a library, eee fur- 
nished. To the “ primitive log-building, serving the whole family 
for parlour, kitchen and hall,” he was not admitted: in fact, we 
had no such place. 
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Mr. W. could discover no “ piggery” in our settlement—but 
he could not see “wood for trees;’? the boundless forest is our 
«piggery.” It is lucky he did not find this among the uses of our 
« primitive log-building.” The story of our awkward habit of 
shooting one another, and that of my having refused him water, 
are equally worthy of credit. Pray, sir, favour the public with 
the title of the eminent literary journal, which discovered plain 
dealing, truth and candour on the front of Mr. Welby’s per- 
formance. 

It occurs to me, that there is something singular, in the title of 
this candid performance. 

“4 visit to North America and the English Settlements in Il- 
linois, with a winter residence at Philadelphia; so.xxy to ascer- 
tain the actual prospects of the emigrating agriculturist, me- 
chanic, and commercial speculator.’ By Apitarpv Wexsy, Esq. 
Now, my information, which I have reason to think authentic, 
gave us the happy prospect of Mr. W. becoming an actual set- 
tler amongst us. 

Mr. Welby was disposed to “ put off”? not “the old man and 
his deeds,” but the old woman, and to commence anew with a 
new wife in a new country. He found that America was not the 
country in which he could conduct this renovating process to ad- 
vantage; so, he returned—a political economist, and a censor of 
manners and morals; and published his folly in order to conceal 
his disappointment.” 


I now proceed to notice a few specimens of the good breeding 
and veracity of Mr. W. and his Reviewer. 


«Mr. Birkbeck, in fact, hunted through every shape, will al- 
ways be found to settle at last in that of the hard-hearted, selfish, 
greedy, avaricious and unprincipled land-jobber,” (27, Quart. Rev. 
91.) and further, “ Mr. Birkbeck, as we have said, is the most no- 
torious land-jobber on the other side of the Alleghany. Notwith- 
standing, however, the activity of his agents, (jackalls the squire 
culls them,) who prowl about in every direction to discover and 
bring in purchasers, he has still thirty thousand acres on his 
heal p- 93. 

The actual possession of thirty thousand acres, would hardly 
warrant such a profusion of base epithets:—the fact is, I possess 
nine hundred and sixty, and no more; and this, excepting a few 
acres, is the farm I cultivate. 

Mr. Welby “ visited a wheelwright,” one of the many who had 
been induced by Mr. Birkbeck, to emigrate soon after he left 
England: the man’s story is shortly this: he and his brother sail- 
ed for America, and were induced by Mr. Birkbeck’s “ Notes,” to 
leave the Eastern parts where good employment was offered to them, 
and to repair to the Prairies. On arriving, he found none of the 
cottages ready for the reception of emigrants, which his reading 
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had led him to expect, nor any comforts whatever. He was hired 
however bv Mr. Birkbeck, and got a log hut erected; but, for six 
months, the food left for his subsistence, was only some reast 

bacon and Indian corn, with water, a considerable part of the time 
completely muddy; while Mr. Birkbeck himself at Princeton or 
elsewhere, did not as he might have done, send him any relief.” 
Then follows the Reviewer, “ And this is the mode in which Mr. 
Morris Birkbeck gets his work done. ‘Thus is his well sunk, and 
his mill built! I can get,” says this poor victim of Birkbeck’s 
knavery, “1 can get plenty of work, but I am doubtful of any 


pay 99 

‘his wheelwright and his brother lived near me in England. 
Without our knowledge, they tracked us so closely, that they ar- 
rived almost as soon as ourselves, and before we were settled here; 
not induced by “ Mr. Birkbeck’s Notes,” as Mr. Welby is pleas- 
ed to say, for they were not then published, but by their own in- 
clinations. They staid with us about a month at Princeton, and 
removed to this place, after a cabin was provided for them, and 
they were amply supplied with every necessary. This “victim 
of Birkbeck’s knavery,” worked at his trade until he had earned 
enough <o settle himself on a quarter-section of land, where he 
built a good cabin, and made considerable improvements: he had 
sundry head of cattle, and about thirty hogs, and would have done 
well had he continued honest. He, Rainn turned out badly; 
sold his land and stock, collected his debts and absconded, for- 
getting his creditors; and is now as I have learnt, a wretched out- 
cast,—the victim of his own knavery. 

I shall trouble you with one more quotation: it is from a letter 
of Mr. Flower. “ Mr. Birkbeck has opened a place of worship at 
Wanborough, and reads the Church of England service; so that 
Wanborough is the seat of orthodoxy.” This, if it were true, 
would be no dishonour, only as coupled with my avowed dissent 
from the doctrines of that church. A place of worship was how- 
ever opened, not by me, but by general subscription. J have not 
read a syllable of the Church of England service or any others: but 
at the request of my neighbours, and in turn with others, I have 
read such discourses as | deemed best adapted to our mutual in- 
struction. ‘This is the sum of my offending, but it gives occasion 
to the lurking savage in the Quarterly Review, to assert that I am 
“an unprincipled man,” that | “acknowledge no God but interest, 
no worship but that of self,” &c. 

In all the exaggerated descriptions of back-woods barbarity, is 
there any thing half so detestable as this, that a wretch, sheltered 
under the obscurity of an anonymous publication, should thus stab 
the reputation and mangle the characte of a man of whom he knows 
nothing, but thatheis the open enemy of fraud, oppression and hypo- 
crisy. Every alleged fact, on which these injurious personalities are 
supported, [have shewn to be a calumnious falsehood; and it is a fair 
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inference that those charges, which, from their general nature, are 
not susceptible of proof or refutation, are equally calumnious. It is 
also a fair inference, and due to common justice, that other abu- 
sive details from the same sources, which we may not have the 
means of investigating, are all equally false and scandalous. 

The cause of the antipathy of the Quarterly Review to the Uni- 
ted States, is quite intelligible. This publication is a tool of the 
British government. In the deplorable condition of the farmers 
and labourers of Great Britain, emigration appears to be their only 
resource. i migration to Canada or to the Cape of Good Hope, 
retains within the bounds of the empire her most valuable citi- 
zens, and is, of course, a favourite object with that government. 
For this purpose, facilities and inducements are held out to the 
settlers in those colonies; a system of policy which, if honestly 
conducted, is just and honourable. It would also be perfectly correct 
to afford these distressed persons the means of appreciating the 
comparative advantages of those colonies, by a fair exposition of 
the evils they would encounter in other countries, from which 
Canada and the Cape are exempt. This candid proceeding has 
not been, however, the course pursued, for an obvious reason:— 
these colonies afford no basis on which a favourable comparison 
can be supported. The tide of emigration setting strongly towards 
the United States, and favourable reports returning from thence, 
government became uneasy, and the Quarterly Review was turn- 
ed upon this country. The article before us affords a specimen 
of this spirit of hostility, directed against the Western country 
and this settlement in particular;—not because they believe we 
are floundering in the swamps of the Wabash; or gouged by back- 
woods-men; or “ perishing before the moth” in an unhealthy cli- 
mate. They know to the contrary: they know that we are in 
health, prosperity and peace, in a fine and fertile country. If 
things were, indeed, as they represent them, they would be at 
ease as to us, and find other employment for their gall. 

Just so, in regard to myself. Had I, in fact, settled myself 
badly, and alienated the affection of my neighbours by avarice and 
knavery, [ should never have been honoured by the abuse of a 
Quarterly Reviewer, and “ hunted through every shape,” but might 
have inhabited my swamp in perfect quietness:—and you, sir, 
would have escaped the trouble of this letter. ‘They have watch- 
ed us narrowly, and are not ignorant of the advantages of our 
situation, or that there is ample room in this single state, for the 
impoverished millions with which excessive taxation has filled the 
United Kingdoms. They also know, that I have the happiness of 
possessing the confidence and esteem of my fellow-citizens. 


[ am, sir, yours, &c. 


M. BIRKBECK. 
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For the Port Folio. 


MONARCHY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘It is their chief happiness, (and let it be their chief pride,) that in es- 
(ablishing their independence, they had the fortitude to follow the British 
institutions, with the sole exception of the monarchical part of its consti- 
tution, which the wisest of them have ever since deeply deplored.” 

53 Quart. Rev. 98. 


Upon what foundation the English Reviewers, whom we have 
just quoted, have hazarded the assertion that the wisest of the 
people of these United States, have ever sighed for the monar- 
chical part of the British constitution,* we are at a loss to ima- 
gine. As far as our experience and our reading entitle us to be 
heard on such a question, we can testify to the contrary; and we 
might fearlessly challenge the critics to produce a single instance 
of such a sentiment being cherished by any American citizen, 
whose opinion is entitled to the slightest respect. There is no 
sensible man among us, who does not shudder at the corruptions 
of a court, and there are few so silly as not to laugh at its folly. 
As an engine of government, among a free people, monarchy is an 
useless incumbrance; an idle pageant, to amuse the people, while 
the reins of power are held by those who pull the strings which 
put the puppet in motion. 

But we did not sit down to indite a homily on the various forms 
of government. We were reminded, by the passage from the 
Quarterly Review, of an absurd charge, which was made in the 
days of political violence, against one of our brightest ornaments: 
a man formed of nature’s gifts, to be one of the arbiters of the 
destiny of mankind—and we immediately sought for a certain 


* A very singular illustration of this instrument is to be found in Black- 
wood’s Magazine for last October, in a description of the king’s visit to 
Edinburgh. On this momentous occasion, a grand banquet was given in 
the Parliament house, in imitation of those days of princely feasting— 


‘¢ When men wore armour, and in crested helm 
Sat at the Baron’s board.”’ 


After dinner the king’s health was drunk, it is said, ‘‘ with a grand roar,’’ 
and his majesty returned thanks in good set terms, which no doubt, had 
been well conned before, but in which there is nothing above what passes 
at every lord mayor’s dinner, where John Wilkes, or sir Francis Burdett, 
or orator Hunt, or any other idol of the day, happens to be the principal 
personage. In the estimation, however, of the historian of this pageant, 
it assumes a much mure elevated character. Itis not sufficient for him, 
that the address was kind, and dignified, and appropriate, but he cites it 
as ‘‘ an evidence of the texture of the British Constitution!” It is, he con- 
tinues, “a manly tribute to freedom.’ What have we obtained by our 
revolution, that can be weighed in the balance with such amazing conde- 
scension? Such an undeniable proof of freedom? 
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correspondence, with the existence of which we had long been ac- 
quainted. 

If the public had been possessed of the biography of Hamilton, 
which has so long been promised, but which, we fear, will be de- 
layed, until all its bone and gristle are gone,—nothing would be 
necessary for us, so far as his illustrious name is concerned, but 
to refer to that work. In the absence, therefore, of such a testi- 
mony, and under the impression that this stale calumny might be 
cited in support of the assertion of the Reviewer, we have deter- 
mined to preserve, in our Port Folio, the ensuing correspondence. 


Salem, (Massachusetts,) 5th April, 1803. 


Dear Sir— 

Tue assertion of the Jacobins, that you are an aristocrat and a 
monarchist, is not new: but at a late meeting of the sect in this 
town, one of their leaders declared, “ that general Hamilton pro- 
posed (and, it was understood, advocated) in the general conven- 
tion, that the president of the United States, and the senators, 
should be chosen for life: that this was intended as an introduc- 
tion to monarchy; and that the federalists of this county, (Essex) 
had adopted general Hamilton’s plan.” 

Your friends here (who are the real friends of their country,) 
are very desirous of knowing the fact. [f you did not make and 
advocate that proposition, it will be useful to have it known, and 
the Jacobin lie contradicted. If the propesition was offered in the 
convention, your friends well know to what motives to ascribe it; 
and that, whatever form of government you may have suggested 
for consideration, the public welfare, and the permanent liberty of 
your country, were not less the objects of pursuit with you, than 
with the other members of the convention. 

Your answer will gratify me and your numerous friends here. 
Such use shall only be made of it as you shall prescribe: and as I 
shall be absent for about four weeks hoc this time, have the good- 
ness to direct your letter to me, under cover, to my nephew 
Samuel Putnam, Esq. of Salem. 

I am, as ever, 
truly and respectfully, yours, 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


General Hamilton. 


New Fork, 16th Sept. 1808. 


My Dear Str— 

I witt make no apology for my delay in answering your inqui- 
ry some time since made, because I could offer none which would 
satisfy myself. I pray you only to believe, that it proceeded from 
any thing, rather than want of respect or regard. I shall now com- 
ply with your request. 
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The highest toned propositions, which I made in the conven- 
tion, were for a president, senate, and judges, during good beha- 
viour—a house of representatives for three years. ‘Though I 
would have enlarged the legislative power of the general govera- 
ment, yet [ never contemplated the abolition of the state govern- 
ments; but on the contrary, they were in some particulars, consti- 
tuent parts of my plan. 

This plan was in my conception, conformable with the strict 
theory of a government arto republican; the essential criteria 
of which are, that the principal organ of the executive and legis. 
lative departments be elected by the people, and hold their offices 
by a responsible and temporary, or defeasible tenure. 

A vote was taken on the proposition respecting the executive. 
Five states were in favour of it; among these Virginia, and though 
from the manner of voting, by delegations, individuals were not 
distinguished, it was morally certain, from the known situation of 
the Virginia members, (six in number, two of them Mason and 
Randolph, professing popular doctrines,) that Madison must have 
concurred in the vote of Virginia. ‘Thus, if I sinned against re- 
publicanism, Mr. Madison was not less guilty. 

I may truly then say, that I never proposed either a president 
or senate for lifé, and that I neither recommended nor meditated 
the annihilation of the state governments. 

And I may add, that in the course of the discussions in the 
convention, neither the propositions thrown out for debate, nor 
even those voted in the earlier stages of deliberation, were con- 
sidered as evidences of a definite opinion, in the proposer or voter. 
It appeared to me to be in some sort understood, that with a view 
to free investigation, experimental propositions might be made, 
which were to be received merely as suggestions for considera- 
tion. 

Accordingly, it is a fact, that my final opinion was against an 
executive during good behaviour, on account of the increased dan- 
ger to the public tranquillity, incident to the election of a magis- 
trate of this degree of permanency. In the plan of a constitution, 
which I drew up, while the convention was sitting, and which I 
communicated to Mr. Madison about the close of it, perhaps a 
a day or two after, the office of president has no greater duration 
than for three years. 

This plan was predicated upon these bases:—Ist. That the po- 
litical principles of the people of this country would endure noth- 
ing but republican government. 2nd. That in the actual situa- 
tion of the country, it was in itself right and proper, that the re- 
publican theory should have a fair and full trial. 3rd. That to 
such a trial it was essential, that the government should be so 
constructed, as to give it all the energy and stability reconcilea- 
ble with the principles of that theory. These were the genuine 
sentiments of my heart, and upon them I acted, 
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I sincerely hope, that it may not hereafter be discovered, that 
through want of sufficient attention to the last idea, the experi- 
ment of republican government, even in this country, has not been 
as complete, as satisfactory, and as decisive, as could be wished. 

Very truly, Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
A. HAMILTON. 


Timothy Pickering, Esq. 





POETICAL PROSINGS BY MAJOR LONGBOW. 


THE DAVID AND HE GOAT, MERYDDGWDYTWLLY. 


North Wales, 12th Oct. 1822. 

My Dear Eprror,—Here [ am! Just arrived, all safe and sound, 
rump-steak broiling below, while I keep my word, and write di- 
rectly to say,—why the devil did’nt you meet me at Brighton? 
Kept a seat for you in the tilbury, mounted Geerge on the char- 
ver, and drove Gas soandex in harness. Never sat behind a beast 
that went better; drove ten thousand horses in my time, and never 
had such a beauty before: all blood, bone, fire, and action: been 
five and fifty miles a day for the last nine weeks, and never stum- 
bled! Hills or turnpike roads, all the same pace, and bolts at 
nothing but an old woman with a lantern. ’Pon my life it’s true! 
What will you lay it’s a lie? 

Since I saw you, been all over the three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, seen them all; Laurencekirk, Prestonpans, 
Strathbogie, and Edinburgh Castle! Ballyshannon, Knocklofty, 
Mullingar, Cork, and Dublin. Been up all the inaccessible 
mountains, slept in Fingal’s cave, and swam over the lake of Kil- 
larney! Wet weather all the time I was out, not a single dry day 
for the whole three months, but couldn’t hurt me; hard as mar- 
ble! never was ill in my life, and never took a dose of physic! 
You know my muscle, double jointed! finest piece of anatomy on 
the face of the earth! Hercules was a fool to me! ’Pon my life it’s 
true! What will you lay it’s a lie? Bought ten score of Irish 
black cattle, for my cousin Harry’s farm in Norfolk; all prime 
beasts; such horns and tails! One of them tossed me thirty feet 
over a hay-stack! Would have killed any body else, could’nt 
hurt me! Up I went, down I came, pitched plump into my own 
arm chair at the dinner table! Nothing to what I met with in the 
East Indies once, at my Bungalow aear Kuttygar; walking one 
morning with colonel Rampart, met one of my red bulls, none of 
your little English breed—big as a rhinoceros, and strong as an 
elephant? Away went the colonel,—* fly,” says I, “1 will,” says 
he, left me to face him, walked leisurely to the hedge, five and 
twenty feet high, could have cleared that at jump, but no! stood 
my ground, and met him manfully—bull came up, seized me by 
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the middle, and over I went; another bull on the other side caught 
me on his horns, and tossed me back again; first flung me over to 
the second, and there was I, pitched backwards and forwards for 
three hours and twenty minutes! I repeat it, for three hours and 
twenty minutes! till the last bull was so tired, could only throw 
me to the top of the hedge; upon which, up I sprang, and ran 
home by a circuitous route, nine miles round, without stopping! 
’Pon my life it’s true! What will you lay it’s a lie. 

There was muscle! why, that would have killed twenty com- 
mon men; did’nt hurt me, drank five bottles of claret afterwards, 
and went to bed sober; hard as marble, hit me with a hammer, 
make no impression, a sledge hammer if you like! Double jointed! 
Strong as a Hercules and a half, and a match for Randall and any 
three prize-fighters the Fives Court can furnish; five hundred 
guineas to five that I finish them all in twelve minutes. Punish 
them as I did the marble Melpomene at the Louvre, knock their 
noses off! By the by, I see Matthews told that story of me at the 
play-house last winter; showed me off to the public, when I was 
climbing up rocks and tumbling down precipices in Switzerland; 
introduced all my private adventures. Old Twaddle frightening 
the fish at Battersea; splashing and dabbing like a cat in a wa- 
terbutt; going up in the balloon, Indian juggler, landing at Mar- 
gate, and all that sort of concern. Pretended that I was afraid 
too! I, that never was afraid of any — in my life; he knew 
that; nothing alarms me. Young lady set the bed curtains on fire 
at an inn where I slept last December, reading novels when she 
ought to have been dreaming about them: room in a blaze! stair- 
case as hot as St. Sebastian, when I mounted the first scaling 
ladder! what did I do? shaved myself, and dressed in full uniform, 
quite cool and composed; took the whole family, two and twenty 
of them, up to the top of the house, nine stories high! tied them 
all up in blankets, three together, and flung them over the para- 
pet; jumped myself last, with the young lady under my arm, and 
not a soul hurt! ’Pon my life it’s true! What will you lay it’s a lie? 
And after all this, Mathews to say that I was frightened! it’s well 
for him I was’nt in London; but we shall meet yet, and he’ll find 
that major Longbow is’nt to be affronted with impunity. What! 
escaped being taken off by the enemy’s balls at Waterloo, and to 
be taken off at the English Opera house in London. I’!l show him 
muscle! Why my own relations swore they saw me in the Strand, 
when I was rolling over the Glaciers! Vowed that I was retailing 
my own exploits at Westminster, when I was living peaceably at 
Zurich! So warn Matthews of his danger, will yéu! for if [ dont 
carbonado him, unless he makes an apology, never believe me 
again. 

How go on things in London, eh, Mr. Editor? for the people 
about me here know nothing—how should they? Never in town: all 
their lives digging, and delving, and ploughing, and sowing, and 
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reaping, planting drumhead cabbages, and Swedish turnips, and 
mangel wurzel; breeding hogs, and pounding jack-asses; Pooh! 
mere clod-hoppers! dolts! plenty of muscle, but no brains, dull as 
their own donkeys; send me down twenty dozen of the European 
to give away to enlighten them: and if that charity don’t do them 
pone they are incurable! Fine coursing country I’ve been in late- 

, hares plenty as sprats at Billingsgate, loaded the heavy coach 
up last Friday, inside and out, all of my own shooting! Pon my 
life it’s true! What will you lay it’s a lie? Hope your five and 
twenty came sweet, feast all your establishment for a month. Miss 
my dog Mungo though, never get such another; if once he saw a 
hare, never lost scent till he caught him, he’d have followed the 
brute for a month first. Started one in Sussex of a Tuesday morn- 
ing, [ remember; away they went; hare bolted in at a rabbit-bur- 
row, so did Mungo; there I waited, Tuesday night, Wednesday 
morning, never came out! Countryman passed by with pick-axe 
and shovel, told him the story, he felt as 1 did, at it we went, 
worked like tigers! all day Wednesday, saw nothing of them, kept 
on night and day, till we dug nine ialies under ground! I repeat 
it, nine miles under ground! and at four o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, the dog caught the hare just as we got up to them! *Pon my 
life it’s true! What will you lay it’s a lie? Mungo died at last 
though, choaked himself at a hunting dinner, where I was chair- 
man, had a pair of gloves made out of his skin, and the hair stands 
on end now, whenever I go out coursing! 

Hope to be in town soon, have my old lodgings, and stop all 
the winter; then I’ll show you muscle! Not an hour older than I 
was forty years ago! hip three inches higher than any other man’s 
in England! hard as marble, and the finest form in Europe! Door 
opens, waiter enters. Rump-steak, oysters, Madeira, all ready, so 
am I! eat nothing but a few jae 2 these two hours. So, good 
by, Beauchamp,—hav’nt written to a soul but you, therefore let 
them all know I’m alive. Print this in the Magazine, if you like, 
that’s the shortest way; every body knows me, every body reads 
the European, and so they’ll all have the news at once. Don’t 
forget to write to Mathews, privately though; for if he doesn’t 
excuse himself handsomely, Pil crack every bone in his body, 
like a boiled lobster. There’s muscle! 

Your’s truly, 


MUNCHAUSEN LONGBOW. 
Major H. P. his Maj. 123d foot. 


P. S. Send the twenty dozen of Magazines down here by mail 
to-morrow, and I'll give them away myself; lll enlighten the 
boobies’ ignorance; I’ll drive sense into their heads, if I use a 
hatchet. At present there are but ten copies in all the village, 
and six of those are read by Welch interpreters. Sorry I couldn’t 
be at the coronation, but it was impossible; offered a thousand 
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guineas for a on chaise, and couldn’t get one; so we’d a feast of 
our own: and I sang “ God save the king.” Four and twenty of 
us dined at the George, eat sixteen haunches of venison. and 
drank a pipe of wine. Read all about the sight in your European. 
Nothing to what I’ve seen abroad. when his mahogany coloured 
majesty Ramjamjolliboo was crowned at Fangoree. Procession 
reached nine miles long, and the folks were a month going through 
the ceremony! King rode on a buffalo, and his outside robe co- 
vered an acre and a quarter. All the little black royal family 
were mounted on dromedaries, and her dingy majesty the queen, 


followed cross legged on a Bonassus! *Pon my life it’s true! What 
wiil you lay it’s a lie? 


_— 





— 





THE YOUTHFUL DAYS OF MR. MATHEWS. 


(The general estimation in which this extraordinary exciter of pleasant 
feelings is held in Bristol, together with the hope that we shall have 
“‘the ocular proof” of the accuracy of the subjoined extract, induces 
us to insert it, from an excellent periodical work. } 


Tue entertainment which he has this year brought forward, is 
entitled «The Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews,” and to us, who 
take a peculiar delight in auto-biography, the subject now produc- 
ed is one of the most promising and fruitful kind. Some one has 
remarked, (Dr. Johnson perhaps,) that every man may record 
something interesting, if he will write from his own observation 
and experience; if this remark will hold good with respect to Mr. 
Giblett the poulterer, and Mr. Wigly the hair-dresser, and Mr. 
Anybody else, the anything else—how must it flourish with such 
a person as Mr. Mathews. The early life of an actor is the ver 
essence of experience. It hath a strange garb—motley coloured— 
it is made of shreds and patches—it is a gorgeous pantomime, with 
a bright opening, and a long train of cuffs and changes. Mr. 
Mathews runs it all through, even from his boyish days; he unfolds 
to us the whole mystery of breaking away from home, of acting 
by stealth in nooks and corners, of getting up three-pair-of-stairs 
tyrants and garret-Romeos, of going mad, in short, at seventeen, 
and following the bedlamite muse with that incurable phrenzy 
> age which St. Luke, and not St. Covent Garden, has set his 
ace. 

Mathews proceeds to relate the anecdotes, and to sketch the 
characters which he met with during his strolling life, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be given with more vivacity, originality, and 
effect. Familiar jests are spiced anew, and relish of a first fla- 
vour; and well known men are drawn and grouped with the hand 
of a Hogarth. Cooke, who led a sort of fairy life of inebriety, 
actually lived in cups, is finely painted on a strong back ground, 
and shines out through a spirit-varnish like one of the genuine old 
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masters! Macklin, too, in all the rugged energies of age, is well 
and faithfully given. We never heard Mr. Curran speak, but the 
portrait looks as if it were a likeness, and bears about it that cha- 
racteristic mark which answers for its truth. At the York theatre 
Mr. Mathews became acquainted with that whimsical, original, 
charming old man, Tate Wilkinson, the manager, and having time 
and opportunity at his command, he took a whole length of this 
singular and delightful personage; it is to our taste, the most spi- 
rited and pleasant portrait in his collection. Tate was old when 
Mathews became acquainted with him; but age seemed only to 
have warmed and ripened the eccentricities and quaint virtues of 
his character; and it would appear, that, like the aloe, he blos- 
somed at the end of a hundred years. He had a peculiar manner 
of cocking up his wig, or wiglet, slouching his hat, and wearing 
the collar of his coat back upun his shoulders, so as to leave the 
nape of his neck, of about the size of a plate, open to all lookers 
on. He was an ardent admirer, and a profound judge of good act- 
ing; and the moment any performer in his company showed ge- 
nius, Tate procured him an engagement at the London theatre, 
“for he was too good to stay at York.” His conversation ex- 

ressed in a slouched manner aiter the fashion of his hat, gene- 
rally treated of about five subjects at once, in the proportion of 
three sympathies to about two antipathies. He let none of them 
drop, but kept them all in play like the juggler with his balls. Ele 
seemed weaving a conversation, of several different threads, so 
exactly did he take each subject in its turn and work it in. Mrs. 
Siddons, Diamond’s dinner, his own hatred of rats, Kemble’s 
Rolla, and Garrick, nearly made a topic for him, and a very charm- 
ing rondeau did he play upon them. Mathews portrays all the 
tedious kindness, and odd peevishness, and motley coloured plaid- 
patterned discourse and dramatic judgment of this sir Roger de 
Coverley of actors, to the perfect life. He comes forward on the 
stage, Tate, to the very collar of his coat. We would listen to 
this old man till we were old as he! Mathews introduces us to 
many other characters of a more ideal kind. compounded of the 
whims picked from clusters of men. Mr. Augustus Fipley, the 
young gentleman who is convinced the line of beauty is preserv- 
ed in his person; and Mr. Trombone, the little bass singer, who 
could reach G, are thus fashioned. But all real, all imaginary 
characters must sink before the dear, melancholy, merry-man of 
Wales, Mr. Llewellyn ap Llydd, who, with the person of old 
Daniel Lambert, has the spirit of Mercutio. Had Falstaff taken, 
as he promised, “ to live cleanly as a gentleman ought,” he would 
have learned Welsh, and survived in Mr. Llewellyn. We are 
now convinced, for the first time, that the first of men was a 
Welshman; O! commend us to his pleasant lamentations, his 
plump distress, his ae trouble!—pining fatter and pining 


~ 


fatter, he waddles and wanders from spring to sea, from sea te 
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well, from well to pump, from pump to sea, from sea to spring, 
from spring to well—round he goes, round he gets, there is no 
end! “Am I thinner, think you?” uttered for ever in a mild, 
sleek, melancholy chuckel—and again, and yet again echoed with 
yet a tender mirth—* Am I thinner?” We loved him by rt | 
tion; but when we saw him in the last act, come on the stage all 
in nankeen, and fat, and smiles yellow as butter, and almost of 
the same material—we could have made him an offer. He looked 
like the jolly autumn in his person, with all the mildness of spring 
in his manners. His eye, the colour of the leek, swam in his 
countenance in a fine faint green light! He seemed fairly to have 

ot the better of the stmasihersc pressure, and to be a Welshman 
fit for heaven. What an ethereal Bonassus? He describes his 
walking in the Fives Court by mistake. What a swell must they 
have considered him there! Spring himself could not have dou- 
bled up that primrose hill of a belly—Randall’s little arm could 
not have compassed that woundrous neck, and the Chancery suit 
must have dropped! the gas-man would have shrunk from his fatal 
lugger, and have patted his cheek! Whata creature to have “ gone 
to scale!”? For the present, we bid farewell to dear Ap Llydd! 
but often shall we drop in, during the coming months, to hear his 
nightingale note, “am I thinner, am I thinner!?? Such a man can 
never fall off ! 


+ 


Danish Artists at Rome—Freud, a pupil of Thorvaldson, has 
modelied a figure of Mercury, full of energy and spirit, and every 
way worthy of the noble school to which it belongs. This young 
artist is evidently inspired with the spirit of his master and strives 
to emulate the fine nature and simplicity of the antique.—Pon- 
toppidan, another artist, will doubtless inspire his countrymen 
with a pure taste in architecture. Many of the designs which he 
exhibited when at Rome were commended for their elegant style 
and for their excellencies. He is now in Sicily visiting the remains 
of ancient art in that island—Hilerup and Jeusen are assidously ~ 
employed in studying and copying the finest productions of the 
italian masters; the latter of these painters, who has already giv- 
en such decided proofs of superior talent, has lately produced a 
most exquisite copy of Raphael’s celebrated Julius I1—Thorvald- 
son has nearly completed his colosssal figure of Christ, for the 
new Fro-kirke (Notre dame), at Copenhagen. This statue pos- 
sesses indescribable majesty; nothing can be conceived more affec- 
tingly sublime than the attitude, and the dignified manner in 
which tle Saviour of mankind stretches forth his arms towards 
the whole human race. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. LOGAN. 


Mr. O_pscnooL, 

In justice to the memory of a deceased friend, Irequest you to 
insert the inclosed in the Port Folio. The writer of it, although he 
occupied several high stations, in the service of his country, pos- 
sessed a character and disposition, too unobtrusive and too little 
inclined to ambition, to admit of a full development in his life-time; 
or it may have been, that the jaundiced eye of party could not then 
discriminate what is now apparent. Whatever may have been 
the errors of his judgment, he was undoubtedly a patriot, sincere- 
ly and generously attached to his country, and who actually made 
important and disinterested sacrifices to promote its welfare, 
with however little success. The motive by which he was ac- 
tuated at the time of his visit to France, about the crisis of the 
misunderstanding between our country and the Executive Direc- 
tory, is illustrated by and identified with that solicitude, which 
prompted the other, which he made to England in 1810, with the 
same pacific and conciliatory purpose. 

To mislead the judgment or to instigate the resentment ofa 
aaa goverment against our own, is a course of conduct so un- 
dutiful and treacherous, asto admit ofno palliation. But the pub- 
lic have not heretofore been agreed, as to the propriety of an indi- 
vidual interposing in any manner with the members of such gov- 
ernment, with respect to subjects in discussion between them. 
Such were the suspicions and antipathies, by which parties were 
actuated towards each other, and such were the difficulties and 
distraction of the times, that Dr. Logan’s departure for Paris was 
regarded by a few, as of the first parricidal stamp: but many more 
of the party then predominant concurred in condemning his inter- 
ference, under any motives whatever. Accordingly an Act was 
passed forbidding every proceeding of the sort. Now that the 
tumult of the passions, and the contrarieties of personal views, have 
subsided, the justice and policy of that law may be more impar- 
tially scanned, and the review may possibly lead to a different 
judgment. 

To restrain the malevolent and injurious combination of disaf- 
fected citizens with foreigners is not an easy task. ‘The offence, 
however, is of a description, which naturally falls within the af- 
finity of the laws of treason. But to forbid an individual honest- 
ly to employ the influence of his character and the force of his 
knowledge and talents, to remove asperities and promote reconcili- 
ation, is not aon a regulation pernicious to the public welfare, but, 
as is conceived, a cruel invasion of natural right, by depriving 
patriotism of a portion of its only consolation, that of endeavour- 
ing to render public service. é' 

r. Logan had no other objects in the one interference than in 
the other. It is time, that this should be fully understood. In 
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both he appears tohave risen superior to party considerations, and 
of both, the period is at hand, when the merit of the intention will 
be appreciated, without any bias, and by the simple standard of 
truth. 

As you mingle nothing political with your publications, I ab- 
stain from commenting upon the opinion he passes upon the causes 
and tendencies of the only two wars with Europe, in which we 
have been engaged, since that of our Independence. Its correct- 
ness will be submitted to the decision of the public, which is suf- 
ficiently informed, but perhaps not, as yet. completely impartial. 
All I claim for the subject of my communication is integrity in 
adopting, and zeal in following, his own judgment, in a manner, 
which could not injure but was intended to benefit his country. 

Lipra, 


Stenton, 16th December, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

Accept my thanks for your late polite and friendly letter. 

I am not surprised that some individuals express doubt and hesi- 
tation respecting the object of my late visit to England. It is 
one of the curses resulting from the violent spirit of party in our 
country, that the views and acts of individuals are attributed to 
the worst of motives, by men of violent passions, or interested, sel- 
fish minds. 

As to myself, I belong to no party but that of my country, who- 
ever may be at the head of the government. I will not be a silent 
observer of passing events, but whenever the honour, peace or 
prosperity of my country is in danger I will exert my endeavours 
to support its best interests. 

I was not satisfied with the administration of Mr. Adams, as 
disposed to involve usin a war with France, and necessarily throw 
us into the arms of Great Britain, at that period the most power- 
ful nationin Europe. Nor am I now willing to sacrifice the peace 
of the United States to the colossal power of France, becoming 
the scourge and destroyer of the civilized world. 

Considering the bickerings and state of semi-warfare in which 
Great Britain and the United States have been engaged for sev- 
eral years, and viewing these two great nations drawn up in mar- 
tial array waiting for the signal to engage in a conflict, in which 
it is little matter for whom victory declares, as ruin and destruc 
tion must be the inevitable consequence to both parties—by the 
treachery and ambition of Bonaparte—I determined ona visit to 
England to satisfy my own mind respecting the disposition of that 
nation towards the United States, and to remove as far as it was 
in the power of a private individual, their prejudices against the 
people of the United States, excited by the misrepresentations of 
those who are enemies to the peace of both countries. 

I resided five months in England; travelled upwards of eleven 
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hundred miles through the country; visited their principal sea-ports 
and manufacturing towns; was present at their great agricultural 
meetings; and was introduced to men of the first character in of- 
five and out of office. Whatever may be the sentiments of the in- 
terior cabinet; even the ministry in private conversation and in 
parliament, profess a desire to preserve peace with the United 
States, and this sentiment is universal among every class of citi- 
zens with whom I conversed and from whom as a private Ameri- 
can citizen I received the most pointed civility ssid -veagett: 

Since my arrival, [ have waited on the President, and have com- 
municated to him fully the result of my observations whilst in 
England. I propose to give the same information to my friend 
Governor Clinton, with permission to communicate it te any per- 
son he may think proper. Having thus complied with a sense of 
duty, and exercised my right as a citizen of a fiee country and 
knowing the purity of my motives, supported by the sincerest de- 
sire to promote the best interests of my country, I shall not suf- 
fer the tranquillity of domestic retirement to be interrupted by 
newspaper altercations respecting the propriety or impropriety 
of my late visit. 

A few days before I left home, I informed the President by let- 
ter, that [ should embark in the February packet for England, and 
offered to be the bearer of his despatches for Mr. Pinkney. Sev- 
eral of them were delivered to me in New-York the day before I 
sailed. No person out of my own family was acquainted with the 
objects of my voyage. 

Accept assurances of my esteem, 
Grorce Locan. 


To 





Esquire. 








For the Port Folio. 


ON PROTECTING SHIPS FROM LIGHTNING. 


Ina late number of the National Gazette 1 read an account of 
an electrical experiment made in England before a Navy Board 
to show the propriety and safety of conducting lightning by means 
of a slip of copper through the powder magazine of a ship of war 
from the mast head down the several masts to a copper bolt in the 
ship’s bottom, and through it into the water. The experiment was 
neatly got up, and with the addition of a gun to be fired by the dis- 
charge of the electricity, was well calculated to excite a degree 
of wonder in such people as are usually employed in a dock-yard. 
The account naidieden by stating that the experimenter was im- 
mediately engaged to apply his great invention toa 74 and another 
ship now building, from which it is to be extended to the protec- 
tion of the whole of his Majesty’s navy. This narrative, detailed 


with all the ninutiee of a philosophical experiment,and coupled with 
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the namesof Sir A. Cochrane, the Navy Board and some captainsin 
the navy, and the inference attempted to be drawn from it for the 
protection of ships at sea is too ridiculous and absurd to proveany 
- thing but that men may be great naval personages without being 
philosophers; and is well fitted to remind us of a great eas 09 
among ourselves who attempted to form a navy out of gun-boats. 
The experiment has proved nothing more than has been known to 
every tyro, for 50 years past, who has exercised himself in rubbing 
a caper-bottle to excite electricity from it. It is well known that 
a wire of a certain size will conduct the whole of the electricity 
derived from an electrical jar of a certain dimension, silently and 
imperceptibly without producing either light or heat as far as the 
wire is continuous; but that if the wire be interrupted for a small 
space the electricity will pass over this space in a bright spark 
which will excite flame in gun-powder, rosin dust, cotton, or other 
light inflammable matters. To conduct a certain charge of elec- 
tricity with safety through inflammable matter, a wire must be of 
a proportionable size, and if a piece of this wire be cut out and its 
place supplied by a much smaller wire, the electricity would strike 
in a visible form along this smaller wire: it would ignite it and any 
other inflammable matternear to it. The tremendous discharge of 
a thunder cloud, which rends rocks, rives the sturdiest oaks, and 
ome | sets them in flames,can no more be compared to the 
plemy ischarge of an electrical jar, than the artillery ofa line of 
attle ship could be to a boy’s pop-gun. Wo then to the ship 
that should launch into a thunder storm trusting to “ a slip of 
copper passing down the mast” through its magazine or near to 
it. The very first discharge that should reach the mast would 
melt the “slip of copper” from one end to the other, and set fire 
to every thing in contact with it. The old method of safeguard 
ought not to be laid aside for any such flimsy and unphilosophical 
substitute. One or more sharp points covered with gold, silver or 
platina, should project a foot above the highest mast head and re- 
main fixed there. A chain of long links, say a foot or two each, 
ought to reach down a back-stay into the water. If the chain be 
too heavy for the smaller back-stays, it may be brought near the 
mast to the topmast back-stay and then down it. Each mast should 
be thus armed. For convenience, the points, and afew of the up* 
per links, may always remain up with perfect safety, and the rest 
be put up to them when lightning threatens. The course down. 
the back-stay on the lee side to the surface of the water, is always 
shorter than through the body of a ship which draws 20 or 30 feet, 
and the lightning will always take the shortest course to the earth 
or water. 
Itis better to have more points than one, so that one may be al- 
ways perpendicular to the horizon when the ship heels. 
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BRACEBRIDGE-HALL, BY THE AUTHOR QF THE 
SKETCH-BOOK.* 


[From the London Magazine. ] 


We have too long neglected to notice Bracebridge-hall, which, 
as the work of one of the agreeable and popular writers of the 
age, claims to be regarded in a journal, which professes to record 
all that is interesting or remarkable in English literature. There 
is no one, perhaps, of the present day, who is so little indebted 
for his success to a daring mannerism, or an affected originality, 
as Mr. Geoffrey Crayon; and this choice and elevation of a writer 
who aims at nothing beyond uttering what he thinks and feels in 
the clearest and most unaffected style, seems to us to be an as- 
sertion of a better taste and feeling in the public. ‘The success 
of many of our present popular writers is easily to be accounted 
for. It is not strange that Sir Walter Scott should have realized 
his fame, his fortune, and his baronetcy:—for he wrote directly at 
the romantic and the picturesque, and singled out from the times 
of chivalry all that would dazzle and captivate the modern reader, 
and give it an existence as of this day. The hero of old romance 
was brightened up and placed in the most enchanting scenery and 
situations; and his chivalrous and attractive habits were ingeni- 
ously blended with modern grace and the polish of a later age. 
Then the sudden leap from this gorgeous poetry to the rapid and 
delightful prose narratives which have lately crowded forth, has 
done much for the author: and, perhaps, the very stifling of his 
name has gone far towards securing him his title. The secret has 
been admirably unkept.. It has not been proclaimed, but diffused 
as mysteriously as could be desired. Tales have been told of the 
author’s self-denial, of the King’s curiosity and surmises, of the 
profound secrecy of the writing and printing, of the publisher pre- 
serving one of. the writer’s pens in a glass case! Nothing, in short, 
has so much conduced to the fame and name of the Baronet as 
the certainty with which the public regards him as the Great Un- 
known. It is not to be disputed, that Sir Walter is a man of vast 
genius and various talent; but it is, we think, undeniable, that his 
popularity has been excited by arts, which are not strictly essen- 
tial to the true dignity of the literary character. Lord Byron’s 
popularity is certainly as easily explicable. His title, his youth, his 
classic riches, culled in a classic land, his apparent hopes and 
mysterious sorrow, his return-blow to the Reviewers—these first 
took poetical readers captive. He has maintained his place by his 
reckless disregard of the world and its old proprieties. Moore 
was at first read, because he was proclaimed to be one whom no 
one should read. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, rang their 
own peal of popularity, and humanely explained each other to the 


*Bracebridge-hall, or the Humourists, by Geoffrey Crayon, Esq. au- 
thor of the Sketch-book, 2 vols 8vo. Murray. 1822. 
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world. It would be no difficult thing to go through the list of mo- 
dern writers, and point out some glaring affectation, or studied 
singularity, by which they severally rose into distinction. 

The author of the Sketch-book owes his popularity to no un- 
worthy arts. He has become known only by the force, simplicity, 
and truth of his works. And if he be not led aside by the common 
temptations of his present elevation, he may rest contented, that 
the world will not easily forget one whom it has so slowly and 
disinterestedly noticed and regarded. He may be proud of his 
honestly-earned popularity. He made no offerings of old armour and 
costly apparel at the shrine of Fame. His ‘muse had no coronet 
mark in the corner of her kerchief. He wrote no forbidden books 
—professed not to be wiser or more humane than the world, or 
to build up a system of universal love and harmony. He laid two 
quiet unassuming volumes before the public, and left them to live 
or die as they should deserve. They are not yet dead. 

The Sketch-book,—of all the books written in the present writ- 
ing age,—is the freest from those little beok-making arts, which 
betray the author’s attempts to spin out his pages to the advantage 
of his purse. The essays which it contains are all, what they pro- 
fess to be, brief and natura! sketches of customs, manners, and 
characters. They are, perhaps, a little too favourable towards the 
English and their country; but this amiable flattery may be at- 
tributed to the fair anxiety in a young, intelligent, and ardent 
American to escape from national prejudices, and to do all in his 

ower to foster amity and deaden old animosities, The good like- 
ly to result trom the exertions of this individual is, in our opinion, 
incalculable: and one of the noblest compliments to the power of 
the human mind is the amazing influence which it has over the 
feuds and attachments of neighbouring and even distant nations. 
An bumble man, living perhaps in an obscure lodging, may sway 
with his pen the destinies of a country!—The author of the Sketch- 
book has certainly done very much towards cementing the friend- 
ship of his own nation and ours. England respects American 
talent and modesty—and America kindly regards English honour 
and hospitality. | 

We have (as which of us has not) our favourite papers in the 
Sketch-book, and we cannot resist hastily recurring to them; 
although we by no means insist rom their superiority over their 
interesting companions; for we have heard too many differing 
opinions on the subject, and from persons of feeling and taste too, 
to be obstinate in ourown choice. The volumes have been very gener- 
ally read, and very generally admired—and we have no doubt, that 
there is scarcely a paper that has not its champion, ready to stand 


or fall in its cause. The tales of Rip Van Winkle, and Sleepy 


Hollow, are rich extravagances of character and humour—but 
their wonders and marvels are rather unmanageable in the au- 
thor’s hands, and jostle unpleasantly with the dry and stiff vigour 
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of the characters. The Pride of the Village is a most affecting and 
natural story; the account of the Girl’s parting with her young 
Soldier is full of tenderness and pathos. The opening description 
of the funeral, which calls for the explanation, and then the gradu- 
al recital of the events leading finally to the funeral again, is ex- 
tremely touching. The tale seems bounded by death!—yYou can- 
not !ose sight of the grave throughout, but see it in all the little 
endearments and hopes of the young girl—in her fair virtues—her 
hapless separation. ‘The whole beauty of the tale is softened b 

Fate—and you seem to read it to the tolling of a funeral bell. 
The Broken Heart is more generally admired, but we own it ap- 
pears to us less natural—less siiiyhe-~tenk unaffected. It is the 
record of an unfortunate attachment between two young persons 
in Lreland, whose names are too well known to require their repe- 
tion here. There is something of the Irish style in the manner of 
relating the story. The excessive prevails —We say this, with 
great submission, because the title and the subject have long since 
secured all female readers as admirers—and we know that an un- 
fortunate expression of distaste often embitters a drawing room 
for life. The present Lord Chancellor, from having hazarded 
some fatal opinion concerning Madame Catalani and her music, 
has never been able to bold up his head since.—The Royal Poet 
is a romantic picture of James.—The papers upon Stratford-on- 
Avon~-The Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap—and Christmas, 
are inimitable: they have a fine Shakspearian spirit about them, 
and are more like realities than essays.—The observations on 
Shallow, Falstaff, and Silence,—are your only commentaries worth 
reading, or worthy of the subject. The tact Family, and the 
Mansion, are unveiled as by a magic hand—and you look fairly 
into antlered halls and formal picture galleries. Westminster Ab- 
bey is a little too sentimental: such a subject should suggest its 
own order! style,—and yet how seldom we find a writer treat it 
quietly ok with a staid solemnity—leaving it to assert ifs own 
awfulness. Little Britain is, indeed, an admirable paper: the Lambs 
and the Trotters stand pre-eminent in civic glory. What a con- 
test of city bravery!—What a struggle for splendour! The ban- 
ishment of the butcher’s pipe is nearly as portentous as that of 
Coriolanus! The mounting of the plumes in the bonnets of the 
Trotters is winged-triumph complete! The Country Church is 
also admirably written, allowing something for its aristocratic 
feeling. The flashing through the gravel of the coachwheels of the 
vain family and the pulling up of the horses suddenly upon their 
haunches at the church door—are facts. We have written without 
having the books before us to recur to, but we rather think we 
have spoken of the major part of the essays contained in them. 
We should not forget the Spectre Bridegroom, which is quite dra- 
matic!--There are a few inferior papers, which we will not par- 
ticularize,--but these are to be expected. A pack of cards does 
not consist of fifty-two aces of spades. 
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Having thus spoken of the Sketch-book, we shall be excused, 
even by the author himself, we think, if we do not profess our- 
selves to be such warm friends of Bracebridge-Hall. The diffi- 
culties of keeping a long story alive seem to trouble the author; 
and although there are many sprightly and natural sketches, and 
several diverting characters,—we think we detect, with regret, 
that Mr. Murray and Mr. Davison have had their influence over 
Mr. Crayon;—and each page of his work now seems to have a va- 
lue set upon it by the author and the bookseller, quite distinct 
from that which it gains from the world’s love. The printing is 
wide and magnificent;—the humour is spun out, as though it were 
intended to be more than its own exceeding great reward. ‘The 
quotations and mottos pay their way. In short, the temptations 
to which, at the opening of these short and hasty remarks, we cau- 
tiously alluded, have had a certain triunnph—and Bracebridge-Hall 
is in consequence not so ingenuous and unaffected a work as the 
Sketch-book. 

But though the present production, in comparison with one of 
its predecessors, suffers a fall, let it not be supposed that it has 
not much in it to delight and pleasure the reader. The plan of it 
is simple, permapee for a story, too sketchy. ‘The Bracebridge fa- 
mily, to whom the reader was introduced in the former work, are 
here led through two volumes, and the whole of their lives is 
caret af unfolded. The chapters, or essays, are entitled and 
mottoed as in the Sketch-book; and as they severally treat of 
some particular subject, we shall not regularly unthread them, but 
notice only such as have particularly interested us. The attempt 
to continue a narrative through a series of essays, is, perhaps, the 
main fault of this book:—the characters seem to dawdle and hang 
about without a purpose, while the title of the chapter is being 
fulfilled. 

Family servants are well described. The housekeeper is fit to 
take her place in the hall of Sir Roger De Coverley. Her niece, 
Phebe Wilkins, is too much of the novel breed. ‘The widow, La- 
dy Lillycraft, is written with infinite pains, and is worthy the pa- 
tience and care of the workmanship. Her inveterate regard of 
the king, as “ an elegant young man,” and her attachment to Sir 
Charles Grandison are very characteristic. Julia Templeton (“ an 
ill phrase,—a vile phrase that!”’) is unworthy the author. Christy 
the huntsman, and Master Simon, are fellows of some mark and 
likelihood, and do well for the parts they are called upon to act. 
An Old Soldier introduces the character of General Harbottle, but 
not successfully. In the chapter entitled the Widow’s Retinue, 
we have the two best and pleasantest characters in the whole work 
—the pet dogs, Zephyr and Beauty. Zephyr is “fed out of all 
shape and comfort; his eyes are nearly strained out of his head; he 
wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without great difficul- 
ty.” Zephyr is familiar to us—but who does not know Beauty? 
“He is a little, old, grey-muzzled curmudgeon; with an unhappy 
eye, that kindles like a coal if you only look at him; his nose turns 
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up; his mouth is drawn into wrinkles, so as'to show his teeth; in 
short, he has altogether the look of a dog far gone in misanthropy, 
and totally sick of the world. When he walks, he has his tail 
curled up so tight that it seems to lift his feet from the ground.” 


-This is Beauty! The story of the Stout Gentleman is in excellent 


spirit and humour, and is in itself equal to any thing in the for- 
mer productions of the author. It is the account of a fat impor- 
tant personage at a traveller’s inn, never seen but in his effect 
upon others. Eggs,and ham, and toast go up to the stout geptle- 
man’s room:—-the chambermaid comes out all of a fluster, com- 
mT of the rudeness of the stout gentleman in No 13. The 
andlady goes up to him like a fury—and returns in smiles. 
The stout gentleman is walking over head—two huge boots are 
standing near the door of No. 13. Visions of stout gentlemen 
haunt the author all night—and by the day noises are heard—and 
a voice calls for the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13. ‘The horn 
blows— Lhe stout gentleman is going for ever—a rush to the win- 
dow is the result—and all that is seen is the skirt of a brown 
coat parted behind, and the full view of the broad disk of a pair 
of drab breeches!—What a creation out of nothing!—The chapter 
on forest trees is interesting. But the long story of the Student 
of Salamanca is unaccountably dull for a Spanish tale. 

We have slightly gone through the first volume; we must more 
slightly pass through the second. The chapter on May-Day cus- 
toms is agreeably and lightly written. Slingsby, the Schoolmas- 
ter, is a capital fellow. He reminds us a little of long Inchabod 
Crane in the legend of Sleepy Hollow, but Tom Slingsby is “ a 
man of his own.” His “ School” is sufficiently didactic. The 
story of Annette Delarbre is much in the style of the Pride of the 
Village; but it is more laboured, and less purely poets. The 
conclusion is not death, but it is madness, arising from grief, sub- 
dued by the return of a lover. This was a dangerous incident to 
manage, but the author has shown great skill in the work. There 
are several sketchy succeeding chapters, not remarkable for any 
peculiar spirit or interest; and then follows.a long unwieldy nar- 
rative, called Dolph Heyliger, which carries us to the wedding, 
and the end of the book. The author in his farewell (we know 
what literary farewells are), speaks in a warm and kindly tone of 
our country, and seems to have in his heart that great object which 
we considered him as so well calculated to advance—the friend- 
ships of the Old and New England. 

n our account of Bracebridge-hall, we have referred to its con- 
tents in a way that must show we consider our readers to be fa- 
miliar with them. If we had never read the Sketch-book, we 
should have thought twice as highly of the present work;—which, 
with all its faults of haste and sketchiness, and repetition, 1s an 
agreeable and interesting production, and may well be put on the 


shelves of those who patronize pleasantly-written and well-print- 
ed books. 
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To the Editor of the Port Folio. 
MISTAKES OF THE PRESS. 


My Dear Oxpsenoo1, 

Iz old Homer sometimes nod, it is not very surprising that 
proof-readers should occasionally take a nap. You.gave a pretty 
severe fillip to the person who discharges that important function 
in your office, on the last page of a late number, but even you 
overlooked some of his carelessness. 

For instance, in the review of Campbell’s Zravels in South 
Africa, (Vol. xiv. p. 275,) we were informed that the savages were 
dissatisfied with the Missionaries, because they had no beards. 
Now as these wild gentlemen of the woods are known to bear no 
particular reverence for this troublesome appendage, it was diffi- 
cult to pay. $0 why the want of it should disparage the worth 
divines in their eyes. It at length occurred to me, that for beards 
we should read beads, and then the passage would stand very well, 

In the anecdote 4 an Indian, (p. 348,) the governor of Georgia 
is represented as distributing fine gems among the Indian chiefs. 
The most paltry baubles would have answered the same purpose, 
and therefore the liberality of the donor appeared.to be quite un- 
regan A friend, however, suggested that guns was probabl 
the word in the manuscript, and thus this puzzle was removed. 

Excuse the freedom of these remarks, my dear Sir Oliver. To 
criticise the critics has always been lawful game. 


Yours, 
SIMON SNOUT. 


Remarks. 


We readily admit the canon with which our correspondent con- 
cludes his letter. We must exonerate our regular printer, (is 
that the phrase?) by stating that the pages in question were not 
printed at the usual place, and the Editor was too much indispos- 
ed, at that time, to survey the proof-sheets with a very critical 
eye. Such mistakes cannot always be avoided. During the last 
war, one of the great men at Washington, was made to com- 
mence a public document in these words: “ The infernal state of 
our affairs,”? &c. This was, perhaps, pretty true; but the truth is 
not to be told at all times. Here we may mention, too, the mis- 
fortune of a son of the Muses, who formerly chirped in the Poet’s 
corner of our miscellany. One of our devils represented him as 
chiding the leaden-booted hours, iastead of the lazy-footed hours. 
The modern Alexander is often represented as the autocrat of all 
the Ruffians. 

Numerous blunders of this description might be indicated, but 
we forbear to disclose the secrets of our charnel house. We con- 
clude with a wish that all our readers were possessed of the dis- 


cernment of this correspondent, and would emulate the good na- 
ture with which he regards our errors. 
QO. O. 


FEBRUARY, 1823—no,. 250. 21. 
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ON THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS.* 


The Apostle’s declaration, that his “ heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for Israel was, that they might be saved,” has doubtless 
been echoed by the wishes of all reflecting christians, to whom the 
situation of the Jews, that once highly favoured, now outcast and 
despised people, will ever be a subject of intense interest and aw- 
ful contemplation. Eighteen centuries have rolled by, since that 
ruthless imprecation was uttered, “ his blood be on us and on our 
children,” and the guilt of that blood still rests upon them with 
all its original weight; fixing as it were, “the primal eldest curse,” 
upon them, and in some sense, raising their hand against every 
man, and the hand of every man against them. “ Time and 
chance,” we are told, “happen to all men;” but in the lot of the 
Jews neither time nor chance have had power to effect a change: 
cities have crumbled into dust, empires have been swept from the 
face of the earth, and languages have survived the nations which 
gave them utterance; but the Jews remain the same, in features, in 
habits, in customs, and in character. Gross darkness overspread 
the world for ages; but it added not to the mental thraldom, nor 
extinguished the limited knowledge of this extraordinary people. 
Light has since sprung up, arts have revived, science has reared 
its head, education, morals, religion, all have made rapid progress; 
but their blindness has not been removed, their prejudices have 
not been softened, their condition not improved. ‘They are yet 
a wandering, unsocial, and despised people, “ and astonishment, a 
by-word, and a proverb, (Deut. xxviii, 37.) the scorn of the thought- 
less, the gaze of the curious, and the wonder of the reflecting: 
while christian charity, regarding their situation, as a continual 
miracle, and them as living witnesses to the truth of our hol 
religion, pities them as estranged brethren, and looks forward wit 
laudable anxiety to that predicted time, when it shall please God 
once more to call them to the knowledge of his truth, and the par- 
ticipation of his favour. 

As the conversion of the Jews is an event which we are assured 
will at some future time, be accemplished; and as every christian, 
who feels for the welfare of so large a portion of his brethren, will 
desire to promote it, it is not surprising that many pious and learn- 
ed men, in every age of the church, should have considered it their 
duty to devote a portion of their time and abilities to this object. 
From the days of Justin Martyr, to those of Hoornbeck, Limborch, 
and Spanheim, and our own incomparable Leslie, a long list of wri- 
ters might be produced, who have laboured in this well intention- 
ed but fruitless work. For, as if to show that “ God only knoweth 
the times and the seasons,” and that this is a task which he has es- 
pecially reserved for himself, the real conversion of a Jew has been 
at all times asrare, as their history is wonderful; and however lauda- 


* From the British Critic, July (1819.) 
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ble may have been the designs of these writers, or excellent their 
performances, they have hitherto been utterly unprofitable: the 
veil is yet upon the heart of the Jew, and until it shall please God 
to remove that judicial blindness, to which, for wise purposes, he 
has seen fit to condemn them, we have little reason to expect that 
others will succeed where they have failed. 

In the present day, marked as it is by a continual craving after 
new projects, and an ill-regulated benevolence, which is always 
travelling out of the common road of duty, and seeking for its ob- 
jects any where but at home, in its own church and among its own 
people, it would perhaps have been surprising if the case of the 
Jews had not recommended itself to the morbid sensibilities of 
restless enthusiasts; and still more so, if, whennew societies for 
religious speculations are as common, and often as delusive, as new 
joint stock companies in trade, the conversion of the Jews had not 
been made the pretext, or the object of a combination, where mo- 
ney might be collected, and the pomp of petty legislation indulged; 
where the praise of eloquence might be acquired at a cheap rateby 
would-be orators, and employment found for those who mistake ac- 
tivity for usefulness, and a zeal in making proselytes for religion. 

The “ London Society for promoting christianity among the 
Jews” has been instituted for ten years;* it has expended about 
95,0001. and its receipts in 1818 amounted to 10,0911. L1s. 8d. 
If we inquire what these ample funds have enabled the Society to 
perform towards the promotion of its object, we shall be informed 
by its various reports, that it has opened a dissenting meeting 
house for the benefit of those Jews who might be converted, or ap- 
peared well disposed for conversion; that ithas built an Episcopal 
chapel, on Bethnal Green, for the accommodation of those con- 
verts who might prefer the ministrations of the Church of Eng- 
land; that it has established schools, in which there are at present, 
43 boys, and 35 girls; and that it has printed an edition of the 
NewTestament in Hebrew. We learn, however from the same 
sources of information, that the meeting house is shut up, and to 
be disposed of, as the conversions produced by this Society are 
henceforth to be conducted on the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land: the society itself having, as it appears, fallen entirely, or in 
a great measure, under the control of those who style themselves 
“the Evangelical party” in the church. 

The Episcopal chapel continues open, and is, we are informed, 
well attended; not, however, by Jews, or by converts of the socie- 
ty, who might probably be accommodated within a single pew 
in any church, but by those christians who usually resort to the 
chapels in which an evangelical clergyman officiates. 

The schools do not appear to be confined to the children of Jew- 


ish parents; not a few having found admission there, whose birth’ 


and parentage could scarcely have recommended them to this in- 
*i. e. Previous to Ist January 1819. Ed. P. F. 
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stitution: and as for the Hebrew Testament, it would probably 
have remained as lumber in the ware-room of the society’s prin- 
ter, had not the Bible Society taken the greater part of the impres- 
sion at less than the cost price; (10th Rep. p. 24, 26.) and the Rev. 
L, Way and his associates undertaken to distribute a portion of 
what was left, in the course of their foreign rambles. (ib. p. 29.) 
The society does not boast much of its success in making converts; 
and probably it is prudent in thus refraining from such statements 
as might fix the attention of the public on this part of its proceed- 
ings. Some nominal converts have however been made; but the 
Rev. Mr. Way,* has we understand, found to his cost, that a con- 
verted Jew gains no very clear ideas of christian honesty from the 
rocess; having not only detected these hopeful children of grace 
and the new light, in levying contributions upon his silver spoons, 
and such lighter articles; but having been robbed of the communi- 
on plate, and surplices of his church, by the convert who, with ad- 
mirable propriety, had been appointed to the office of clerk; and 
heving reason to suspect the same person of a forgery upon his 
banker to the amount of some hundred pounds. It seems howev- 
er necessary that the society should not be altogether silent on that 
com ot to which its labours are supposed to be chiefly directed, 
and therefore the Report already quoted speaks of a Jew from Po- 
land, who has made “ public profession of his faith by baptism;” of 
a Jew boy from Scotland, who has done the same; of an old Jew- 
ess who has also been baptized; and of“ seven or eight Jews who 
usually attend the Lord’s table” at Bethnal Green chapel. Butit 
does not tell the public and the subscribers, how much these sev-~ 
eral, and all similar conversions, have cost the society; how the 
half-naked and hungry Jew has been tempted by food and clothes, 
to profess a faith of which he knew or cared no more than of the 
Koran; how two, three, and four pounds a week have been lavish- 
ed upon pretended converts who before could not earn as many 
shillings; and how many instances of such ill-judged attempts to 
bribe the souls of the ignorant and avaricious have been deserved- 
ly repaid by ingratitude, abuse, and desertion. The following 
anecdote which, as far as we have been able to learn, remains to this 
day uncontradicted, affords, we fear, a fair specimen of the princi- 
ples upon which these Jewish conversions have been effected. 

“A man of the name of Marinus came from Germany into this 
country, for the purpose of obtaining sale for some cologne water, 
of which he professed to be the inventor. Finding himself run 
short of cash, he applied to the London Society for assistance. I 
asked him if he had embraced christianity; his reply was, I am 
not yet converted, but if I can get a good sale for my cologne wa- 
ter I soon shall be. P. 64. | 

Gookman’s London Society Examined. 


** Late Fellow of Oxford,” a zealous supporter of the London Socie-~ 
ty. Ed. P. F. 
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A volume might be’ filled with similar instances of fraud on the 
one hand, and credulity on the other; but we turn to the letter* 
of Mr. Way, in itself containing admissions of the errors and fail- 
ures ofthe society, and of the infatuation of its supporters. 

We entertain no doubt either of the piety or the zeal of the 
Reverend author: his zeal may be estimated by the fact, that none 
of the untoward accidents which have occurred, to prove that he 
has been “ ploughing flints and reaping pebbles,” (p. 29.).have yet 
damped his ardour, or checKed his exertions; he has been cheated 
and robbed at home, and he is now wandering over the. continent 
of Europe, handing Hebrew Testaments out of his carriage win- 
dow to the casual passenger in the desert, (p. 36.) and bandying 
compliments in Latin, French, and German, with advertising pro- 
fessors, deistical rabbis, Jewish postmasters, and Russian Bible 
Societies. 

Mr. Way commences his letter by some remarks on the progress 
and actual condition of the society, the accusations brought against 
it, and the embarrassments in which it has been involved. ‘The 
latter, he asserts, have been completely removed; and the charges 
of his opponents he dismisses, as “ calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions” which “ have carried with them their own refutation” and 
have been “conveyed in language” which “ leaves a christian ad- 
vocate of the cause no argument but silence.” (p. 8). 

We shall not defend the language of its accusers, far less their 
calumnies and misrepresentations, if such they have employed: this 
however, as it may be easily proved where matters of fact are al- 
leged, ought not to rest on bare assertion; and we question the 
policy as respects the public, and the justice as regards the sup- 
porters of the society, of thus endeavouring to dismiss such char- 
ges with contempt. If it be true that after an existence of seven 
years, and an expenditure of 70,000J. a radical change was neces- 
sary, in consequence of the blunders and failures which had oc- 
curred; if “unpropitious circumstances of a personal nature,” (p, 
2‘ the ingratitude of some of its proselytes, the knavery of others, 
and the shameless profligacy of more, had cast aishade over the char- 
acter of its proceedings 0 its projects; if pecuniary distresses ap- 
proaching estat to the verge of bankruptcy, had driven the leaders 
of the society into the necessity of adopting new measures, and court 
ing a new class of patrons, by a fundamental alteration of its consti- 
tution, surely the censures of its enemies cannot have been wholly 
undeserved. ‘The errors of the society, and the faults of its agents, 
may be and perhaps have been exaggerated by those, whom feel- 
ings of personal disappointment, or the odium theologicum have 
armed against it: but the wiser method of depriving this exagge- 
ration of its mischievous influence would have been found in an 
honest confession of the real truth; for querulous remarks upon 

* A letter addressed tothe R. R. the lord Bishop of St. David’s, Jout 


Patron of the London Society, &c. by the Rev. Lewis Way, &c. London 8vo. 
pp. 88. Hatchard. 1818. 
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the coarse or angry expressions of an opponent, will not extenuate 
a charge supported by evidence, which the defendant does not ven- 
ture to impeach; and facts uncontradicted will bias the judgment 
of the public, however the language in which they are stated may 
offend by its violence, or the observations which accompany them 
may betray a malicious or revengeful spirit. 

x * * * * 

From the report of 1818 we learn, that the whole complicated: 
machinery of penny clubs, auxiliary associations, ladies’ societies, 
itinerant orators and preachings throughout the kingdom, has been 
set in motion to aid the funds of the institution; and that its an- 
nual expenditure amounts to 10,000/. nearly $50,000! We are, 
therefore, impelled to ask, what good can rationally be expected 
to result from all this exertion and expenditure. Is it likely that 
the conversion of the Jews will be effected through the instrumen- 
tality of such an association as this? will any converts be made 
upon principles, which the Church of England can sanction or 
approver Or has any success hitherto attended the plan, which 
can encourage reasonable men to give it further support? We 
would willingly speak with tenderness of those who have hitherto 
stood most prominent as managers of the society; for notwith- 
standing we differ from them on many important questions, and 
on none more than on the expediency af such an institution as this, 
we are always ready to give them credit for a sincere desire to 
do good, and for an ardent zeal in the prosecution of those designs, 
which doubtless they consider to be praise-worthy and beneficial. 
But when we turn hon them to the instruments which they have 
been induced to employ, in carrying the objects of this society into 
effect, we are astonished to find them so unfortunate, or so careless, 
in their selection. The immoralities of one are stated to have 
driven him trom the country: another is reported to have been ar- 
rested on a charge of forgery, and strongly suspected of sacrilege; 
a third, the most active and prominent character on the scene, ap- 
pears to have deserted his original benefactors, and te have been 
ready to preach either in the meeting house or the church, as his 
employers directed or paid him; and he is charged moreover with 
having quitted this country at last, because detection in practices 
disgraceful to his moral character rendered his further residence 
here, or employment by the society, impossible. 

* * * * * 

The readiest mode of recommending christianity to those who 
are without, [the church] is to rectify the opinions and conduct 
of those who are within. When our Jerusalem is built as a city 
that is at unityin itself, then the Jews and Gentiles may be ex- 
pected to flow into it; but while every fanatical teacher sets up 
for an Apostle, while every benevolent enthusiast advocates a 
new plan of conversion or instruction, while the people are car- 
ried about by every wind of doctrine, and the very ministers of 
the church, who should be the guardiansof unity, are, some of them 
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by their will-worship, and independency, the promoters of divi- 
sion, that predicted time may be considered as still far off from 
us. Our Zion herself must first be established in the beauty of 
holiness, her breaches repaired, her wounds healed, her dissen- 
sions pacified, her pure doctrine asserted, her apostolic discipline 


restored to its due authority, before the great work of Jewish or 


Gentile conversion can be successfully carried on, or they, whose 


first duty is owed to her, can consistently or blamelessly devote 
their time or faculties to such an undertaking. 








THE GENIUS OF DEATH. 


From “ Gems from the Antique.” 


[Mr. Richard Dagley,an Engraver, and the Rev. George Croly, a wri- 
ter of singular merit, in a small volume entitled Gems from the Antique, 
&c. have formed an union of art and poetry, which will be highly prized 
by the admirers of genius. The designs of the former have been selected 
chiefly on account of their capability of supplying topics of poetry, and 
the illustrations which they have received from the genius of the poet, de- 
tract nothing from their lustre and expression. From this precious little 
casket, we shall now proceed to borrow a few gems for our Port Folio, 
regretting, at the same time, that itis not in our power, to gratify our 


readers, with a specimen of Mr. Dagley’s share inthis fascinating combi- 
nation of taste and feeling. 


The first which we shall venture to touch is The Genius of Death, which is 
beautifully represented in the Gem as a winged Boy, his weeping eyes 
covered with his left arm, and trailing a torch reversed in his right hand. } 

What is Death? Tis to be free! 
No-more to love, or hope, or fear— 
To join the great equality: 
All alike are humbled there! 
The mighty grave 
Wraps Tord and slave; 
Nor pride nor poverty dares come 
Within that refuge-house, the tomb! 
Spirit with the drooping wing, 
And the ever-weeping eye, 
Thou of all earth’s kings art king. 
Empires at.thy footstool lie! 
Beneath thee strew’d 
Their multitude 
Sink, like waves upen the shore; 
Storms shall never rouse them more! 


What’s the grandeur of the earth 

To the grandeur round thy throne! 
Riches, glory, beauty, birth, 
To thy kingdom all have gone. 
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Poetry. 


Before thee stand 
The wond’rous band; 
Bards, heroes, sages, side by side, 
Who darkened nations when they died! | 


Earth has hosts; but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years roll’d on: 
Back from the tomb 
No step has come; 
There fix’d, till the last thunder’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound. 


a ee ee 


ON A WOMAN CONTEMPLATING A HOUSEHOLD GOD. 


{The Gem, which the ensuing stanzas are intended to illustrate, repre- 


sents a woman in a contemplative posture gazing at one of the Pena- 
tes on an Altar.] 


Domestic Love! not in proud palace halls 

Is often seen thy beauty to abide; 

Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 

That in the thickets of the woodbine hide; 

With hum of bees around, and from the side 

Of woody hills. Some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with harebells dyed; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 


When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth doth fling. 


O! love of loves!—to thy white hands is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key! 

Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s knee; 
And thine the voice, that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see. 
Spirit! l’ve built a shrine; and thou hast come, 


And on its altar clos’d—for ever clos’d thy plume! 


AB nee. 


CUPID CARRYING PROVISIONS. 


(In the Gem we see the little urchin laden with two baskets suspended 


from a pole across his shoulder, and trudging on with a heavy look, bent 


on the ground. 


The picture is full of meaning and has been often be- 


held in the mind’s eye of many a timid bachelor. 


There was once a gentle time 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime; 
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And everie monthe was lovelie Maye— 
Cupide thenne hadde but to goe 

With his purple winges and hewes 
And in blossomede vale and grove 
Everie shepherde knelt to Love. 
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Then a rosie, dimpled cheek, 
And a blue eye fonde and meeke; 
And a ringlette-wreathenne brow, 
Like hyacynthes on ‘bed of snowe, 

. And a lowe voice silverre-sweete 
From a lipp without deceite: 
Onlie those the heartes could move 
Of the simple swaines to love. 
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But that time is gone and paste; 
Canne the summer alwayes laste! 
And the swaines are wiser growne, 
And the hearte is turned to stone, 
And the maiden’s rose may witherre, 
Cupide’s fled, no man knowes whitherre! 
But anotherre Cupide’s come, 

With a brow of care and gloome; 
Fixede upon the earthlie moulde, 
Thinkinge of the sullenne golde: 

In his hande the bowe no more, 

At his back the householde store, 
That the bridalle colde muste buye; 
Useless nowe the smile and sighe: 
But he weares the pinion stille, 
Flyinge at the sighte of ill. 

Oh, for the olde true-love time 
Whenne the worlde was in its prime. 


ee Se oe 


For the Port Folio. 


| Lines occasioned by a visit to the Indian Mound at Grave Creek—twelve 
miles below Wheeling on the Ohio.—July 1821.] 


Majestic mound whose towering ferm so long 

Hast braved the summer’s sun, the wintry storm, 

The lightning’s fire—* the war of elements” — 

Nay more—the slow and steady waste of Time! 

Who shak’st the “ tower from its mould’ring base,” 

And in the dust of its own mighty ruin 

Buries each vestige of its former grandeur: 

Time,—who with ceaseless and unsparing hand, 

Against earth’s loftiest, proudest monuments 
FEBRUARY, 1823—-no. 250. 22 
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Poetry: 


Wages eternal war! Ah! tell me whence, 

In what remote and hidden depth of years 

Hadst thou thy being? Thy huge sides which swell 
So amply o’er the hill surrounded plain. 

Deck’d with the growth of many an age gone by— 
Trees nodding now with age, which threatning hang 
Their withering branches o’er the plain beneath— 
Who raised them here? Ah ye who sleep below, 
Burst from the slumbers which in silence hold 
Immoveable, your cold and senseless limbs, 

And chain’d thro’ passing centuries your tongues, 
Once eloquent in love and loud in war; 

Ye eyes whose fierce and soul subduing glance, 
Beam’d like-the fiery meteor of the night, 

Once danced with joy; or frown’d in sullen wrath, 
Now in the darkness of the tomb extinguish’d— 
Burst the dark cerements of the grave,—stand forth 
And speak—and to my questions now reply— 
Were ye a race who o’er these happy fields 

Chased the wild deer, as naked as himself, 

Hurl’d the rude spear, or bent the twanging bow, 
Or on the bosom of yon lovely stream 

Paddled with savage skill the bark canoe? 

Or train’d in all the gentler arts which shed 

The flowers of life along the path of man, 
Renowned at once in science, arts and arms? 
Whence came; when were ye, what destructive scourge 
Has, like a mighty inundation swept 

Your very name from human history? 

Ye answer not—The iron sleep of Death 

Hangs dark and heavy on your dull, cold eyes.— 
The Earth who was your parent, to whose breast 
Living ye clung,—thence drew your nourishment; 
Now, dead, again in her maternal arms 


Enfolds your forms and bids you sleep in Peace! 
4 A. M. 





HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


Deceived by Hope whose transient beam 
Gave Fancy’s tints their hue, 

Pleased we indulge the blissful dream, 
And fondly think it true. 

But in Despair’s sad sick’ning sight 
The pleasing vision fades, 

Ambition leaves her lofty flight 
And sighing seeks the shades. 


VALERIUs. 
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From the Italian of Mestastasto. 


If every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now! 
The fatal secret when revealed, 
Of every aching breast, 
Would prove that only when concealed, 
Their lot appears the best. 


—B eo 


WOMAN. 


Woman, thou source of earthl y bliss, 
We scarce can ask another, 
In childhood’s fond embrace we kiss, 
And call thee mother. 


And then a sister’s tender name, 
Calls for its soft regards, 
In answering the tender claim 
What joy rewards! 


But when the ardent soul of youth 
Is warmed by fires from heaven, 
And when to sacred love and truth 

All else is given; 
Then name her not, it is profane, 
*Tis not a lover’s part, 
But keep the joy and keep the pain 

Deep in thy heart. 


But now the nuptial hour is past 
She is thy friend for life, 
Here is thy paradise, at last 
She is a wife. 
M. M. 


A > ee 
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-The following beautiful poem, from the Christian Observer, will be pe- 
rused with pleasure by the serious part of our readers; although there 
may be some objection to the use of it, in devotional exercises, as the 
persons singing it would appear to be worshipping a star. 


EPIPHANY. 


Brightest and best of the sons of morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining; 
Low lies his bed with the beasts of the stall; 

Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch, and Saviour of al]! 
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Poetry. 


Say, shall we yield him in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom, and offerings divine, 

Gems of the mountain and peafls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure; 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the hearts of the poor. 


Brightest and best of the sons of morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


a oe 
For the Port Folio. 


There’s not a moment half so sweet, 
So fraught with heartfelt union, 

As that when friends long severed meet, 
And join in blest communion. 


When woman’s voice, the glance of Love, 
And Beauty’s witching powers, 
Conspire at once the heart to move, 
And chase the golden hours. 


Let others boast the sparkling bowl, 
Or music’s softest breathing, 

Or ardent strive for glory’s goal, 
Their brows with laurels wreathing; 


Those eyes with rapture sparkling bright 
Can more impart of pleasure; 

Those soothing accents more delight 
Than music’s softest measure. 


Why should I strive for glory’s prize, 
Each care of life increasing? 

Or seek in wealth or fame to rise 
And toil through life unceasing? 


The bard hath said and well might say 
“ This world’s not worth the winning;” 
Its joys continual fade away, 
Its toils are still beginning. 
But Ah! there is ablest retreat, 
To sooth each wounded feeling; 
It is that smile so softly sweet, 
A faithful heart revealing; 
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When pale disease with reckless sway, 
Each flower of joy is stealing, 

And sorrow like a wintry day, 
Affection’s buds congealing; 


'Tis then Love’s sunshine rising bright, 

. Displays each scene fresh —e 

Like spring’s bright sun with golden light 
Fair Nature’s face illuming. 


Should sullen Fate with angry frown, 
Of other gifts bereave me; 

Should Fortune’s partial sun go down, 
And heartless fiends all leave me, 
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If then my Lucy still remain, 


Each gloomy moment cheering; we 
The seeming loss I’ll count but gain, Hi 
Our hearts the more endearing. ib 
True love is like the di’mond’s glow, hy 
In darkest hours still shining, “a 
But false love like the show’ry bow Aa 
Fades when the sun’s declining. Ai 
1822. L. B.S. a 
Me 

For the Port Folio. . it 

BEAUTY. | re 


A comparison between natural and cultivated beauty occasioned by 
reading Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 


Sing not of Persia’s blue-ey’d maids, 
With golden locks so graceful flowing; 
Sing not of Cashmere’s flow’ry glades, 
With spicy-fragrant zephyrs blowing, 
Those azure eyes, tho’ bright they shine, 
With tender love’s most soft expression; 
Can only shed their light benign, 
Amid the cates dire oppression. 


Though bleak the clime and rough the land, 
Give me Columbia’s free-born nation; 

Where beauty’s fairest flowers expand, 
Beneath the beams of Education. 


Give me the intellectual glance, 
Reason’s ethereal light revealing; 

The mental glow that can entrance 
The human heart with tend’rest feeling. 


The lovely Persian’s azure eye, 
With nature’s warm expression beaming; 
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May raise the floods of passion high, 
With rapture, but with danger teeming. 


But to behold this mental glow, 
The soul o’erflows with soft emotion, 
Mild as the tides delighted flow, 
When Luna smiles upon the ocean, 








For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Southey has published a. third volume of the Remains of 
Henry Kirk White, which will be eagerly perused by all the ad- 
mirers of this truly amiable and interesting poet. The first two 
volumes contained only selections of Mr. White’s better pieces, 
but the present volume, containing his more juvenile and less 
studied productions, affords us a fairer specimen of his mind and 
habits. We may possess the biography of more powerful, or even 
of more precose intellects than Kirk White’s, but literature does 
not afford so fine an instance of the union of early character with 
early genius, His fervent piety was untinged with any of the ex- 
travagance incident to young and ardent minds, and was free from 
the bigotry and spirit of exclusion with which it is so often accom- 
sanee by maturer judgments. The clearness of his intellect, his 
unwearied and constant industry, so free from the sudden efforts 
of youth, which relax into inaction or dissipation; and, above all, 
the astonishing tone of prudence and quiet good sense, which dis- 
tinguished this highly gifted individual, are most beautifully, but 
indirectly displayed in the contents of this volume. 


» Pindar, the most difficult of the Greek poets, has been transiat- 
éd, for the first time, by 7. Thiersch, mto German verse, of the 
same metre with the original. ‘The translator is faithful; and al- 
though the original is rendered verse for verse, yet nothing seems 


forced, and the Greek text is conformable to the best editions. 


Mr. Nathan Rosenfeld, a Jewish merchant of Warsaw, a man 
of deep research and learning, has lately published a history of 
Poland, written in the Hebrew language. 


An immense hill or tumulus in the manner of the ancients, will 
be raised upon a mountain in Poland, to the memory of Kosciusko, 
whose name will be inscribed on a block of granite, which will be 
placed at the top of the tumulus. The mountain, with the land 
that surrounds it to the banks of the Vistula, will be purchased for 
the purpose of making useful and ornamental plantations, and for 
building houses for the veterans who served under the General. 
These veterans will form a colony that will bear his name. 
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M. Kowalski has translated Moliere’s comedies into the Polish 
language. 

It affords us great pleasure to learn that Dr. James’ account of 
Maj. Long’s Expedition (reviewed in our No. for Dec.) is received 
with that iberality of patronage which it so well deserves. When 
such men communicate the result of their observations to the 
public they are entitled to our cordial support, because their laourbs 
reflect credit on the literature of the country. 


A MS. of the eighth century, hitherto unknown, of a translation 
of the Bible into the Georgian language, by St. Euphemius, has 
been discovered in the convent of Mount Athos. 


There is an official Gazette, which is regarded as the — of 
the Chinese government in every thing that concerns the religion, 
laws, manners, and customs of that country. No article which 
has not been inspected by the Emperor, and which has not receiv- 
ed his approbation, can be inserted. The least deviation from this 
rule, even the addition of a ‘syllable, would be severely punished. 
It contains articles relative to public affairs in that great empire, 
as well as extracts from memorials and petitions presented to the 
sovereign, with his replies, orders, and favours granted to the Man- 
darins and people. It appears every day as a pamphlet, and con- 
tains sixty or seventy pages. 


A collection ofall the patriotic proclamations, and of all the acts 
of the Peloponnesian senate, that have appeared since the com- 
mencement of the struggle of the Greeks against their specteres, 
has lately been translated from modern Greek into French, by M, 
Mustoxydi, a learned Greek of Corfu. It will shortly be published, 


The Count Zenowitsch, a descendant from the ancient Greek 
emperor Zeno, is now residing at Frankfort-on-the-Main. His 
eldest brother is governor of Minsk, in Russia. ‘The colonel for- 
merly served under Kosciusko, and since in France. The Zeno 
family still adopt the armorial bearings of their ancestors. 


The canal of Alexandria last year received, in honour of the 
sultan, the name of Mahmondie. [t terminates a few steps from 
Pompey’s pillar, and begins near the Nile, and under the town of 
Saone. Its length is 41,706 toises, its width 15 toises, and its 
depth 3 toises. One hundred thousand men began it in January 
1819; this number was increased the following month totwo hun- 
dred and sixty thousand; the workmen received a piastre a day. 
in the month of May thirty thousand other workmen were added, 
from Upper Egypt; and on the 15th September the work was com- 
pleted. Six European engineers directed the work. 


About a year ago, a Bible Society for women was established at 
Stockholm, at the head of which is the Countess Lowenhjelm. 


Captain Wulf, translator of Shakspere, has just translated inte 
Danish, lord Byron’s Manfred. 
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In the Antologia, a scientific and literary journal, published at 
Florence, (No. xviii. 1822) we find a version, by Michael Leoni, 
of some passages in Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. ‘To the same 
person, the Italians are indebted for translations of the Eneid and 
Georgics. These are characterized more or less by their fidelity, 
their versification, and the language, which challenges a compari- 
son with the original text. The version of the Georgics was al- 
ready known; but that of the Eneid appears to be the favourite of 
the author. ‘The Italians possess many of them; but none will suc- 
ceed in banishing that of Caro. We are unable, in this place, to do 
full justice to the labours of Leoni; but we may remark that hehas 
surpassed all his predecessors in precision. He has endeavoured 
to imitate the forms, the cadence and the rythm of the original, in 
which respects his work savours too much of imitation. He does 
not wish to say a syllable more than is before him. This scrupu- 
lousness is the more remarkable, when we compare his version 
with those of Bondi and Caro; the former of whom has 3,000 ver- 
ses less, and the latter 5,000 more than Leoni. 


Mrs. Cambridge, of this city, has issued proposals for publishing 
a volume of Poems, by subscription, entitled, “ Poetic Trifles.” 


The editor of the New England Galaxy, proposes to publish a 
collection of the best verses which have ever appeared in the 
American Journals—as he has already a prose collection from the 
same sources—Many evanescent pieces of merit will thus be pre- 
served and embodied, which perhaps may do as much for our re- 

utation on this score, as larger and more elaborate volumes. 

The patronage received by the editor of the Prose Miscellanies, 
from the American Journals, has induced the compilation of a 
second volume, which is now in the press, and will be published 
next month. 

Bohemian Literature-—The branch of literature most assidu- 
ously cultivated here at present is that of philology and languages. 
The bookseller Hewel proposes to publish by subscription a Ger- 
man Dictionary, far superior to that of Adelung in comprehen- 
siveness and extent. ‘The second volume of Zimmerman’s inter- 
esting History of Bohemia, under Ferdinand I. has appeared, and 
contains an introductory review of the literature of that period. 

Russia.—Lithography is mast rapid progress in this country, 
where it bids fair to become popular. Prints from Hamburgh are 
more highly esteemed than those of either Munich or Vienna, to 
which the pre-eminence is generally allowed—A collection of 
portraits of celebrated living public characters, chiefly residing at 
St. Petersburgh, has been commenced by a young artist named 
Hippius under the title of ‘ contemporaries.’ Each number of this 
work contains five subjects, Count Strogonoff, Grilloff, the poet, 
and Martos a sculptor, who has been honoured with the flattering 
appellation of the Northern Canova, are among those which have 
already appeared. 
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